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Metropolitan Gives Stirring Revival of Andrea 


By Ronatp Eyer 


UDOLF BING added an 
Rowe feather to his cap with 

his superb production — of 
“Andrea Chenier” at the Metro 
politan on Nov. 16. It is a hit. 
Two overwhelmingly successful re- 
vivals within a week (the other was 
“Die Meistersinger” on Nov. 11) 
is a remarkable record in any opera 
house, and the Metropolitan man- 
agement has reason to feel very 
happy with itself. 

\ sure-fire theater piece of the 
Italian verismo school, a well-nigh 
perfect cast, and a sumptuous new 
mounting added up to an unbeat- 
able combination, and the most ex- 
plosive audience of the season, so 
far, registered its enthusiasm by 
raising the roof at every possible 
opportunity, 

the tenor who sings the title 
role holds the key to the success 
or lailure of this opera. He must 
be young and personable, with a 
melodramatic flair, and, above all, 
he must have ringing tones of heroic 
proportions to do justice to the un- 
remitting bravura of his vocal line. 
These qualities Mario Del Monaco 
had, and to spare, and he received 
show-stopping ovations after such 
tour de force as the ‘“Improvviso 
di Chenier” in the first act and the 
“Strofe, ultima Dea” in the fourth. 

But he was not alone in the af 
fection of the audience. Zinka 
Milanov sang gorgeously the mu 
sic of Maddalena and the duets 
with Chenier, and she had a 
personal triumph. So did Leon 
ard ~Warren, as Gerard, in the 
abandon of his soliloquy in’ the 
tribunal scene. A fine minor char- 
acterization of the old woman, 
Madelon, who gives her last re- 
maining son to the revolution, was 
contributed by Nell Rankin. Other 
supporting parts were admirably 
portrayed by Herta Glaz (Count 
ess), Rosalind Elias (La Bersi) and 
Salvatore Baccaloni (Mathieu). 
George Cehanovsky, the only mem- 
ber of the cast who sang in the 
Metropolitan’s last production of 
the opera in 1931-32, resumed his 
role as the personable poet, Fléville. 
At the conductor’s desk, Fausto 
Cleva propelled the score to_ its 
tempestuous climax with a firm 
hand. 


Rockefeller Gift 


The new costumes and décor, 
made possible by an obviously 
handsome gift from Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., are among the 
most brilliant in the company’s rep- 
ertoire. The four elaborate scenes 
are literal representations of eight- 
eenth-century Paris, and the rich 
silks, the jeweled slippers, the 
plumed tricornes combine in stage 
pictures of glittering elegance. 

Che opera itself is a cannily con- 
trived piece of blood and thunder 
realism in the late nineteenth-cen- 
tury Italian fashion which also pro- 
duced “Cavalleria Rusticana”, “Pag- 
liacci”, “Manon Lescaut”, and simi- 
lar works representing the reaction 
against the Wagnerian influence. 
The libretto by Luigi Ilica deals 
in fictional terms with the poet, 


also 
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Chenier, who was first a hero and 
then a victim of the French Revo- 
lution. 

Musically it sounds like watered- 
down Puccini. Four years after the 
first performance — of “Chenier” 
(1896), Puccini gave his younger 
compatriot a lesson in the musical 
treatment of a similar subject with 
his “Tosca”. Not that Giordano 
was a bad or untalented craftsman. 
He simply did not possess the magi- 
cal gift for shapely line and profile 
that makes melody memorable. 
Many of the arias have, superficial- 
ly, the sound and feel of great mu- 
sic, but somehow they do not stick 
in the mind, and it is difficult to re- 
member what they were like an 
hour after hearing them. There 
are no “Vissi d’artes” in “Chenier”. 

During the actual performance, 
however, things sound very well, 
and, given such a production as the 
present one, “Chenier” is an ex- 
citing and ear-filling show. It should 
be good for many return engage 
ments for a long time to come. 


Tribunal Scene in 


“Andrea Chenier”. 


” 


Center, Mario Del Monaco as 


Chenier, left, and Leonard Warren as Gerard. Right: Zinka Milanoy as 


Maddalena, Salvatore Baccaloni, as Mathieu, 


right, upstage 


Die Meistersinger Returns 


With New Singers 


HE real Metropolitan Opera 

season began with “Die Meis 

tersinger” on Nov. 11, and 
whatever dignity the cir- 
cusy opening night may have cost 
the theater was fully restored with 
the finest performance of Wagner's 
festival opera offered here in many 
years. 

Everything was right. The cast 
approached perfection and provid 
ed ‘an object lesson in ensemble. 
Otio Edelmann (Sachs) and Kurt 
Boehme (Pogner) were making 
their American debuts. Lisa Della 
Casa was singing Eva for the first 
time at the Metropolitan and Hans 
Hopf was reappearing as Walther. 
Sut all four of these principals had 
worked together repeatedly in the 
same roles at Bayreuth in 1952. 
Ergo! A smooth, integrated, beau 
tifully paced performance! / 

Mr. Edelmann’s Hans Sachs _ is 
of the traditional sort, but it is san 
guine and three-dimensional in a 
new way. He is much more than 
a benign old gentleman of philo- 
sophic bent. He is a volatile be 
ing capable of anger, disgust, 
Weltschmerz; and he is not so old 
that he does not feel keenly the 
pangs of sensuous love for the 
young Eva. A rich, easily-produced 
voice is modulated carefully to the 
varying moods, and the famous 
“Wahn! Wahn!” was a masterful 
wedding of fine singing with deep 
meditation. 

\ kindly, smiling, mellow, but 
ever-dignified burgher is the Pog- 
ner of Mr. Boehme. His Johannis- 
fag proclamation, awarding _ his 
daughter to the winner of the song- 


loss of 


in Debuts 


Photos by Sedge Le Blang 


contest, was handsomely and nobly 
intoned. Hans Hopf sang pleas 
antly as Walther and _ successfully 
resisted any impulse to turn the 
Franconian knight into a young 
Siegfried. In one of her best 
characterizations at the Metropoli 
tan, Miss Della Casa was a lovely, 
infinitely appealing and proper 
ly child-like Eva with a 
match. 

Gerhard Pechner's — acidulous, 
tragi-comic Beckmesser has by now 
become a definite characterization 
in this country. It wears very well. 
Carefully avoiding the loutish “boy 
ishness” too frequently 
with the part of David, 


voice to 


associated 
Paul 


is seen at Mr. Del Monaco’s 


In the Metropolitan Opera produc- 
tion of “Die Meistersinger”. Left: 
Otto Edelmann as Sachs and Hans 
Hopf as Walther. Above: Lisa Della 
Casa as Eva and Kurt Boehme as 
Pogner 


Franke made of the ebullient ap 
prentice a believable and attractive 
figure. His counterpart, Magda 
lene, was pretty, vocally fetching 
and of the obviously required 
youthfulness as portrayed by Herta 
Glaz. Calvin Marsh, making his 
Metropolitan debut as Nachtigall 
acquitted himselt with 
able assurance. 
There remains the 
praise for the master of the whole 
production, Fritz Stiedry, yet an 
other participant 
“Meistersinger” to a New York au 
dience for the first time The 
highest praise I can think of is to 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Furtwaengler Dies 


As this issue goes to press news 
has been received of the death of 
Wilhelm Furtwaengler, noted con- 
ductor, on Nov. 30. He had been 
scheduled to tour this country with 
the Berlin Philharmonic early in 
1955. Andre Mertens of Columbia 
\rtists Management, manager of 
the tour, said that it is his inten 
tion to go through with the project 
as planned. Details of Mr. Furt 
waengler’s career will appear in the 
next issue of MusicAL AMERICA. 
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Opera in Mass Media 





over the question of opera in mass media 

which has really begun to bubble with 
the undeniable popular success of the Metro- 
politan closed-circuit telecast, the unpreceden- 
ted response to S. Hurok’s experimental film, 
“Aida”, the filmed versions of ‘Hansel and 
Gretel” and ‘Carmen Jones”, and the widcly 
admired work being done by the NBC-TV Op- 
era Theater series. 

Add to this the 400-odd opera-producing 
units, professional, semi-professional, amateur 
and student over the country, and the big 
question insistently poses itself—is the United 
States, at long last, going all-out for grand 
opera? 

Many people in a position to know think 
the answer is “yes”. And they are not basing 
their conclusion on mere wishful thinking. 
There are solid statistics to go on. The Metro- 
politan telecast of opening night grossed $180,- 
000 in 35 theaters over the country; the “Aida” 
broke all opening attendance records at the 
Little Carnegie Theater where it is playing in 
New York; the NBC-TV score, in the words of 
our esteemed contemporary, Variety, is “run- 
ning from click to sock”, and so the returns 
keep coming in. 

This is almost incredible, but mouth-water- 
ing, news to the mass media people (motion 
pictures and television) who categorically have 
regarded opera as high-brow esoterica that could 
be offered to the general public only in very 
small and heavily sugar-coated doses. The fact 
that the public in vast numbers will now settle 
down for anywhere from ninety minutes to a 
solid two hours or more and watch a straight 
opera performance from beginning to end with 
no gimmicks to hold their attention is a stun- 
ing revelation. 


5 


7 HERE is powerful fermentation going on 


FFYHERE are problems, of course. One of 

them is the irremediable misfortune that 
too many opera singers are not photogenic. 
They tend, historically, to run to heft, and this 
is not merely because they do not count their 
calories. A powerful physique with outsize chest 
and diaphragm development often is necessary 
to produce and sustain a big voice and to 
withstand the sheer physical rigors of some of 
the major roles. Contrarywise, a_ sylph-like 
figure usually does not contain a voice of 
operatic proportions, nor the stamina to get 
through an arduous performance. Raised on 
the Hollywood ideal of slim, youthful beauty, 
the American public has difficulty accepting 
stout or over-age performers in romantic situa- 
tions. 


The “Aida” film meets this challenge with 
the frank and simple device of not permitting 
the audience to see the singers. Handsony 
actors and actresses perform the visual role 
before the cameras and the voices of the 
singers are dubbed in. The deception is per. 
fectly obvious, of course, and, except for ay 
occasional sense of unreality, it does no harm 


HE NBC-TV solution is to type-cast an¢| 

use beautiful young people when _ beauti 
ful young people are required, even though 
their voices may not be wholly adequate. The 
engineer's mixing panel is a wonderful in 
vention that can do much to adjust the vocal 
difficulty. But with this system, many fine 


singers who should have certain roles arp 
automatically excluded on visual grounds, and 
the TV operas thus are commonly deprivedf 


of “name-appeal”. 


There also are problems of repertoire. Whenk 
the ‘“Aidas’, the “Carmens’” and the otherg 


“naturals” for the big and the little scrcen 
have run out, what will the public accept in 
the way of unfamiliar works, and what other 
works are cinematically possible? Can the long 
dramatic wastes of “Tristan” be contained? 
Could the public be lured to “Andrea Chenicr 
or “Falstaff”, of which it probably knows not 
a note? Will the star system prevail? Will 
NBC-TV seek to enter the _ closed-circuit 
theater field? Will the Metropolitan, encour 
aged by past success, relay more and more of 
its performances to the country by cable? 

These are only a few of the questions people 
in the field of music as well as the mass media 
are asking themselves and each other. ‘The 
scene is changing and events are moving 
rapidly. 

Whatever the developments, it seems clear 
that opera has arrived in American life and 
is preparing to make itself very much at home. 
It will take time and considerable experimen 
tation to discover the precise forms of opera 
that will appeal to the largest public or pub- 
lics. But it is beyond question now that 
opera, in one form or another, is good box. 
office in the United States. With that fact to 
face, even the most hard-headed leaders in 
the entertainment business cannot shrug it 
off as a luxury for the few. And even though 
it may take time and a bit of artistic jugglery 
to establish opera as a major popular enter 
tainment, there is no reason to doubt that it 
can be done. For centuries, opera was a fam- 
ily pastime in Europe. Who knows? Perhaps 
at least one opera a week will become an 
American habit in the near future. 
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MISCHA 
ELMAN 


FTER a long career before the American 

public, which began in New York in 1908, 
Mischa Elman still fills as busy a concert 
schedule as ever. At the same time, a day neve1 
passes that he does not take time out to keep 
the famous “Elman tone” bright and _ alive, 
whether in the comfort of his New York home 
or in the confines of a train compartment. 
While on tour, Mr. Elman, who also knows the 
art of relaxation, often goes to the movies 
where, he says, he immediately falls asleep and 
thus relaxes completely before a concert. And 





there is hardly a place on the map boasting a 
concert hall or musical culture that he has not 
appeared. (He was the first leading western 
instrumentalist to tour the Orient and Far 
Fast.) Born in Russia, Mr. Elman began playing 
the violin at the age of three. At six he was 
studying at Odessa, and at ten he was the first 
of Leopold Auer’s wonder children making 
history at the St. Petersburg Conservatory. Fol- 
lowing his recital debut in Berlin in 1903, he 
toured England and France, making his bow at 
the British court at the age of fourteen. His 
first New York appearance was with the Russian 
Symphony, playing the Tchaikovsky concerto, 
a work whose popularity he advanced in con- 
certs the world over. Although shying away 
from modern music for a long time because, 
as he said, he could not lay his hands on any- 
thing that did not make his ears curl, he finally 
found the answer in a_ violin concerto by 
Bohuslav Martinu, which he first played with 
the Boston Symphony under Serge Koussevitzky. 
Mr. Elman’s repertory includes some 600 works, 
and sales of his recordings have grossed a 
record two million mark. (Photograph by 
Lipnitzki, Paris.) 
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OPERAS wo FILMS 


**Aida”’ more spectacular than ever 


on screen; ““Carmen Jones’’, 


*“Hansel and Gretel’? also shown 


TT ATHIN the space of a 
month New York saw the 
opening of films based on 

three operas, Verdi's ‘‘Aida”’, Bizet’s 
“Carmen”, and Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel and Gretel”. Differing 
greatly in method of presentation 
and in fidelity to the original, they 
their varying goals with 
considerable success and should 
prove absorbing to anyone inter 


estcd in the problem = of trans- 
fering an art from one medium 
to another. 

Because Verdi's work remains 
nearly intact in its screen version, 
the “Aida” should find greatest 
favor among true opera-lovers. An 
IF. release made in Italy, it is 


being given special presentation in 
this country by S. Hurok in selected 
theaters. 

Clemente 
has taken a 
of actors who mouth 
text, dubbed in singing by some 
of the best Italian artists avail 
able, placed the action in spectac- 
ular sets possible only to motion 
pictures, and filmed it all in Fer- 
rania Color. Aida is seen wander- 
ing in a tropical garden as Radames 
contemplates her and sings “Ce 
leste Aida”; Amneris bathes in a 
pool of goat’s milk before her ‘Ah! 
vieni, vieni, amor mio”; the Tri 
umphal Scene takes place in the 
mammoth courtyard of a magnifi- 
cent Egyptian palace; Aida and 
face death in vast cay 
erns underneath the palace. 

Within these lavish backgrounds 
the camera functions largely as the 
spectator at an opera performance, 
concentrating on whoever is sing 
ing at the moment or encompassing 
a large area when the ballet takes 
over. The traditions of stage pro- 
ductions are retained—the actors 
make the same gestures, the danc- 
ing follows the same gaudy patterns, 
the extras behave like extras. In 
other words, this is an opera-house 
“Aida” in settings no stage could 
hold. 

With one exception—the insertion 
of a battle sequence between the 
Fgyptians and Ethiopians, accom- 
panied by a potpourri of sections 
of the score—the order of the mu- 
sic is maintained, but there are 
necessary, skillfully handled small 
cuts of phrases and passages to 
bring the film’s running time down 
to 95 minutes. 

The photogenic actors include 
Sophia Loren, a real Italian beauty, 
as Aida; Lois Maxwell, as a slim, 
haughty Amneris; Luciano Della 


Fracassi, the 
handsome 


director, 
assortment 
the Italian 
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Marra as a firm-jawed, handsome 
Radames; Afro Poli as Amonasro; 
Antonio Cassinelli as Ramfis; and 
Enrico Formichi as the King. Mr. 
Poli, being experienced in both 
opera and films, gives a most con 
vincing performance. 

But it is the singers who are 
the real asset of the film. Renata 
Tebaldi as Aida and Ebe Stignani 
as Amneris are superb, and all the 
others are excellent: Giuseppe Cam 
pora Radames, Gino Bechi as 
Amonasro, Giulio Neri as Ramfis, 
and Mr. Formichi as the King. The 
voices are beautifully recorded. The 
dubbing is not exact, but once the 


as 


convention is accepted it is not 
bothersome. 
There are spoken English de 


scriptions of the action to follow 
discreetly inserted into the film, 
which will prove helpful to any- 
one unfamiliar with the plot. Mar- 
gherita Wallmann is credited with 
the choreography and Renzo Ros- 








A scene from “Carmen Jones”. 
From the left, Harry Belafonte, 
Roy Glenn, Joe Adams, Dorothy 


Dandridge, and Pearl Bailey 


Anna Russell, who sings the Witch 


“Hansel and Gretel’, with the 


puppet that plays the role on the 


sc 


reen 


sellini with the musical supervision 

\ considerably different 
“Carmen Jones’, based on the mod 
ern Negro version of Bizet’s opera 


case 18 


made by Oscar Hammerstein, 2d, 
and produced on Broadway with 
ereat success during the war. Mr. 


Hammerstein, sticking to the Bizet 
score, produced a clever book that 
turned Carmen into a worker in a 
parachute factory; Don José into 


Joe, an Air Corps corporal; Fsca 
millo into Husky Miller, a_ prize 
fighter; Micaéla into Cindy Lou, 
a small-town girl; and so on. The 


ingenious lyrics were variable in 
quality but at their best quite re 
markable, as in the second-act quin 
tet, which became ““Whizzin’ Away 
\long de Track”. 

The film version makes super- 
ficial changes in the Hammerstein 
book, but much of the music has 
been dropped, leaving little more 
than the famous set pieces and 
these not always in the original 


Triumphal scene in “‘Aida’’, as pre- 
sented in the film version 


order or form However, Otto 
Preminger has directed a_ gifted 
group of Negro actors with so 
much taste and imagination in 
terms of the cinema that the result 
is an exciting piece of entertain 
ment L hie photography, cutting 
set and costume designs—shrewd 
intelligent, and sometimes witty 
make the picture, filmed in Cine 
mascope and DeLuxe Color, a de 
light to the eye 


Dorothy Dandridge’s — striking 
portrait of Carmen ts as believable 
as one ¢ 
willed 
tive 


an imagine—passionate, self 

Equally eflec 
are Harry Belafonte’s Joe in its 
Pearl 
Bailey's Frankie (Frasquita) a com 
Olga James's Cindy 


Lou is sweet but unsentimental and 


supe rstitious 


gradual disintegration, and 


mnast« rprece 


Jor Adams makes a_ forthright 
Husky. 

Miss Bailey and Miss James sing 
their own music; that of Carmen, 
Joe, and Husky is sung by Mari 
Ivnn Horne. LeVern Hutcherson 
and Marvin Hayes, respectively 
Here the dubbing is perfect, helped 
no doubt by the fact that most of 
the actors are singers in their own 
right. ‘The vocal style has changed 
with the milieu, but it has impact 
and Miss Bailey, who in the film 
takes over the aria “Beat Out Dat 
Rhythm on a Drum” (“Les tringles 


des sistres’’), injects her own inim 
itable manner into its performance 
with hilarious results 

The music for hour-and-45 
minute film has been conducted by 


Herschel Burke Gilbert. ‘Twentieth 


this 


Century-Fox is the releasing com 
pany. 

The actors in “Hansel and Gre 
tel” are “kinemin” electronic pup 
pets, and very charming they are. 


Their three dimensions give them 
more reality than cartoons, yet they 


maintain a fairy tale quality They 
may move a bit jerkily at times 
but they have mouths that move 


as if they were speaking or sing 
ing, giving them a superiority over 
previous such figures 

The Michael Myerberg produc- 
tion of “‘Hansel and Gretel” follows 
the Humperdinck opera quite close- 
ly, with set pieces and other crucial 
But a lot the 
vocal lines have been scrapped in 
favor of dialogue, written by Pad 


passages sung. of 


raic Colum, which is spoken as 

the lovely Humperdinck musi 

continues in the background. But 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Ward French Replaced 
By David Ferguson 
As Community Head 


HE board of directors of Com- 

munity Concerts, Inc., at a meet- 
ing on Nov. 15, voted to replace 
Ward French as president and Rob- 
ert Ferguson as executive vice-pres- 
ident of the organization. At the 
same meeting, David Ferguson, 
vice-president and manager of the 
Pacific Coast operations of Com- 
munity, was elected to Mr. French's 
position, and Herbert O. Fox, vice- 
president in charge of the com- 
pany’s Chicago office, was elected 
managing director. Mr. Fox will 
be transferred to New York to su- 


Denver Symphony 
Opens Season 


DENVER.—The Denver Symphony 
opened its winter series of concerts 
at City Auditorium on Oct. 12, 
under the direction of Saul Cas- 
ton. <A large audience filled the 
theater and paid tribute to the 
splendid orchestra that has been 
developed in this city. 

\ program made up of three 
fairly conservative works was in- 
fused with freshness and _ vitality 
by Mr. Caston’s virile conducting. 
Flexibility in dynamics and _ shad- 
ing, nicety and sureness of phras- 
ing, were noticeable throughout 
the ensemble, especially commend- 
able in Mozart's Overture to “The 
Magic Flute’, which made a happy 
opening number. To Beethoven's 
Eighth Svmphony, Mr. Caston gave 
a reading that bespoke his compre- 
hension of the composer's style and 
revitalized the familiar score. 

The latter half was given over 
to Sibelius’ Second Symphony, in 
a powerful performance. The con- 
ductor realized its beauties and epic 
proportions with success. The or- 
chestra played superbly, especially 
in the Andante and the _ wild 
Scherzo. This work provided a 
thrilling ending to a concert that 
augurs well for an unusually fine 
season.—EMMyY BRADY ROGERS 


Music Plays Role 
At UN Celebration 


The ninth anniversary of the 
United Nations was celebrated on 
Oct. 24 with the first public con- 
cert ever staged at the headquar- 
ters of the world organization. 
Some 3,000 crowded the General 
Assembly Hall for the program, 
given by the Symphony of the 
Air and the Schola Cantorum. A 
new demountable stage, costing 
$25,000, recently donated by 
Thomas J. Watson, board chair- 





pervise the organization’s opera- 
tions in the East and the Middle 
West as a unit. 

Community Concerts, Inc., is a 
subsidiary of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement, Inc., with local concert- 
giving associations in 800 cities in 
the United States and 100 cities 
in Canada. The change of officers 
was occasioned by differences of 
opinion in regard to business poli- 
cies. 

Marion Evans, vice-president for- 
merly in charge of the Chicago of- 
fice, will move to New York to be- 


man of International Business 
Machines, was set up. for its initial 
usage. This consists of three semi- 
circular levels, extending over. the 
first few rows of the delegates’ seats. 

Charles Munch conducted the 
Symphony of the Air in Beetho- 
ven’s “Coriolan” Overture. The 
remainder of the program consist- 
ed of the “Hymn to the United 
Nations’, by Shostakovich, as ar- 
ranged by Leopold Stokowski, 
musical consultant for the event; 
Aaron Copland’s setting of the 
“Preamble to the United Nations 
Charter’; and the final movement 
of the Beethoven Ninth Symphony. 
The soloists were Adele Addison, 
soprano; Elena Nikolaidi, con- 
tralto; David Lloyd, tenor; and 
Yi-Kwei Sze, bass-baritone. Hugh 
Ross, the conductor of the Schola 
Cantorum, prepared and led the 
chorus. 

Brief addresses were made by 
UN. Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold; the Assembly President, 
Felco N. Van Kleffens; V. J. Skutt, 





Impact 


New officers of Community Concerts: David Ferguson (right) 
president; Marion Evans, director of Eastern and Midwestern 
‘ield Operations; and Herbert O. Fox, managing director 


come director of Eastern and Mid- 
western Field Operations. In ad- 
dition, Miss Evans has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors of 
Community Concerts, Inc., and Co- 
lumbia Artists Management, Inc. 
Mr. French initiated the organ- 
ized-audience plan with Dema 
Harshbarger in Chicago in 1922. 
He joined Columbia Artists Man- 


of Omaha, national chairman of 
United Nations Week for the 
American Association for the 
United Nations; and Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, chairman of the 
board of governors of the latter 
organization. 


European Festivals Group 
Holds Geneva Meeting 


GeneEvA.—This Swiss city was the 
scene of a conference recently held 
by the Association Européenne 
des Festivals de Musique. The 
directors of sixteen major Eu 
ropean festivals, who are members 
of this organization, met at the 
Centre Européen de la Culture for 
their fourth General Assembly. 
Plans were laid for stricter co-oper- 
ation between the various groups 
and their personnel. Each director 
announced to the assembly the pro- 
grams and dates of his series in the 
coming year. This data will be 
published in several languages in 
December. The association decided 


Cornetet To Retire From Concert Business 


D. L. 


Cornetet 


D. L. Cornetet, executive vice- 
president of Civic Concert Service 
and vice-president of National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation, will 
retire from active business on Dec. 
51 next. He will continue to serve 
on the board of directors of both 





corporations. Mr. Cornetet will 
have completed 24 years of activity 
with Civic Music; during most of 
this period he has been in charge 
of the Chicago office, managing the 
territory extending from Indiana to 
the Pacific Coast. His activity in the 
music and entertainment fields, 
however, has covered forty years, 
from 1914, when he joined the 
Redpath Bureau, of which he was 
an executive for many years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cornetet have pur- 
chased a home in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., to which they moved last 
August. 

George W. Fowler has been ap- 
pointed Western Manager in charge 
of the Civic Concert Service Chi- 
cago office. 


agement when it was formed in 
1930 and served as chairman o! the 
board from 1948 until he resigned 
last year. He was president of 
Community Concerts, Inc., for more 
than twenty years. Robert Fer 
guson became associated with Com 
munity in 1928 when it was in its 
infancy. He has been vice-presi 
dent since 1946. 


to create an_ illustrated review 
which will analyze the experiences 
of the various members. There were 
meetings with directors of the prin 
cipal recording companies, to ar 
range for the making of disks of 
the most important performances. 
The Festival of Granada was en 
listed as the seventeenth member 
Those already in the group were 
Aix-en-Provence, Besancon, — bor 
deaux, and Strasbourg, in France 
Bayreuth, serlin, Munich, and 
Wiesbaden, in Germany: Florence, 
Perugia, and Venice, in Italy; Lu 
cerne and Zurich, in Switzerland; 
the festivals in Helsinki, Holland, 
and Vienna. 


Alicia Markova Returning 
To Metropolitan Opera 

Alicia Markova is returning to 
the Metropolitan Opera for fur 
ther appearances as guest artist. 
The dancer, who made several 
guest appearances last season in 
“Fledermaus”, will be seen in 
“Orfeo ed Euridice’. Zachary 
Solov will devise a new choreo- 
graphic treatment for the Gluck 
work, with Miss Markova as the 
Heavenly Spirit. Pierre Monteux 
will conduct and Herbert Graf will 
Stage the opera. 


Limon Dancers To Make 
South American Tour 


Jose Limon and his Dance Com- 
pany left New York on Nov. 19 for 
a month’s tour of South America. 
This will be the first attraction to 
tour abroad under the sponsorship 
of the International Exchange Pro- 
eram of the American National 
Theater and Academy (ANTA). 
The troupe will appear in Monte: 
video, Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo, 
and Buenos Aires. Simon Sadoff 
will be musical director, with Julian 
Stein as his assistant. The orchestra 
will be engaged in South America. 
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HE Los Angeles Philharmonic 

opened its 36th season, with 

\lfred Wallenstein beginning 
his twelfth year as musical director 
and conductor, in Philharmonic 
Auditorium, Nov. 4 and 5. 

The orchestra was in very fine 
shape for the initial program, since 
this had already been preceded by 
several out-of-town events. Mr. 
Wallenstein offered spirited read- 
ings of the Prelude to “Die Meister 











singer”, Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony and “The Dance of the 
Seven. Veils” from Strauss’s ‘‘Sa- 
lome”’. A novelty was a suite from 
John Vincent’s ballet “Three 
Jacks”, which had been given here 


in its Original form last year. It is 
music of good rhythmic movement, 


well orchestrated for color, and 
with a continuous melodic § sense. 
Richard Tucker was the soloist, 


singing “If With All Your Hearts” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” with 
rare poise and clarity of enuncia- 
tion, and displaying a great bravura 
flair in “Ma se me forza perderti” 


from “A Masked Ball’, “O Para 
diso” from “L’ Africana’, and “Cielo 
e mar” from “La Gioconda”’. 


The San Francisco Opera Com- 


pany’s eighteenth annual Los 
Angeles season in Shrine Audi 
torlum consisted of thirteen per- 


formances, from Oct. 22 through 31. 
Attendance and _ intake © slightly 
surpassed that of the previous sea 
son, though the public response to 
some of the finer performances was 
not what it should have been. 


“Rigoletto” opened the season 
before a sold-out house. Leonard 
Warren offered an impressive char 
acterization of the title role, and 
Jan Peerce was in his best form as 
the Duke. Mado Robin, making a 
local debut, omitted the contro 
versial B in alt of her San Fran- 
cisco debut, but added high Es at 
the end of “Caro nome” and at her 
second-act exit. The voice was flex- 
ible in its extreme upper range, but 
not too precise as to pitch, and the 
lower register was reedy and mono 


chromatic. Claramae Turner was 
the Maddalena. Karl Kritz con- 
ducted. 
“Turandot” Impresses 

As last season, ‘““Turandot” was 


one of the company’s most grati- 
fying productions. Carlo Piccinato’s 
staging was masterly in detail and 
in its handling of masses, and Harry 
Horner's sets were as extravagantly 
vivid as before, and better lighted 
Carla Martinis made a notable local 
debut, singing the tortuous measures 
of the Princess with ease, power 
and color. Licia Albanese had one 
of her best roles in Lit. Roberto 
Turrini’s splendid dramatic tenor 
was invincible as the Prince Calaf; 
Désiré Ligeti was an_ excellent 
Timur, and the Ping, Pang and 
Pong of Frank Guarerra, Virignio 
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By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Assandri and Cesare Curzi provided 


an exceptionally neat ensemble. 
Fausto Cleva conducted with in- 
spired authority. 

“La Boheme” at the Oct. 24 


matinee brought the local debut of 
Rosanna Carteri, a remarkably 
pretty singing actress with a lovely 


voice, of the utmost refinement in 
use. Brian Sullivan sang a warm 
Rodolfo. Yola Caselle was a_ pert 


Musetta. Others heard were Messrs. 
Guarrera, Cehanovsky, Moscona, 


and Baccaloni. Leo Mueller con- 
ducted. 
Dorothy Kirsten made her first 


appearance here in the title role of 





Philharmonic Opens 36th Season 


engrossing theatrical interest, and 
vocally superb. Surrounding her 
was an excellent cast, all thoroughly 
immersed in the mood of the work: 


Charles Kullman, Alexander Wel 
itsch, Miss Turner, Mr. Sullivan 
and others. Eugene Szenkar con 


ducted, without asserting other than 
routined competence. Paul Hager’s 
staging was vivid, with many strik 
ingly individual touches. 

A double bill of Puccini’s “Il 
Tabarro” and the Honegger-Claudel 
“Joan of Arc at the Stake” aroused 
great interest. Mr. Horner’s staging 
of “Joan” was in the now nearly 
forgotten Max Reinhardt tradition, 





” ~ « *> e 


AT OPERA BALL. Guests at the function following 
the San Francisco Opera opening in Los Angeles 
included, from the left, seated, Rosanna Carteri, Ann 
Blyth, Licia Albanese ; standing, Glauco Curiel, Adolphe 
Menjou, Lorenzo Alvary, and Salvatore Baccaloni 


“Manon”. Gowned beautifully, she 
sang with delightful freedom and 
offered a broadly contrasted char- 
acterization. Giacinto Prandelli’s 
singing was somewhat variable as 
the Chevalier, and Lorenzo Alvary 
was a dignified Des Grieux. Pierre 
Monteux’s sense of style made the 
score sound more important than 
it is. 

In “La Forza del Destino”, a cast 
comprising Miss Martinis, Leonard 
Warren, Richard ‘Tucker, Cesare 
Siepi, Salvatore Baccaloni, Miss 
Turner and others, supplied high” 
powered and exciting vocalism. Mr. 
Cleva conducted with mastery. 

Cherubini’s one-act opera buffa 
“The Portuguese Inn” prefaced 
“Salome”. The Cherubini work is 
a little mild, though of considerable 
historical interest; it should cer- 
tainly have been sung in English. 
Interest centered on Horner's gay 
sets and costumes, on Carlo Picci- 
nato’s stylized staging in commedia 
dell’arte style, and on the excellent 
performances by Miss Carteri, Miss 
Casselle, Messrs. Alvary, Herbert, 
Curzi, De Paolis and Cehanovsky. 
Glauco Curiel conducted with taste 
and excellent control. 

“Salome” brought Inge Borkh to 
the title role, an impersonation de- 
batable as to certain details, but of 


and was a triumph of beautitully 
ordered spectacle, with some stirring 
dramatic moments. Dorothy Mc- 


Guire had the speaking role of 
Joan, Lee Marvin that of Friar 
Dominic. Leading singing parts 


were taken by Mr. Kullman, Franca 
Duval, Marilynn Hall, Miss Nadell, 
and Mr. Herbert. Mr. Monteux 
gave the score the advantage of his 
enlightened guidance. “Il Tabarro” 
brought Robert Weede back to sing 
splendidly as the cuckolded hus 
band. Miss Martinis was an attrac 
tive Giorgetta, Mr. Turrini a robust 
voiced Luigi, and Miss Turner 
offered a sharp portrayal of La 
Frugola. Mr. Curiel conducted with 
fine understanding. 

“The Flying Dutchman” revival 
employed, as did “Joan” and 
“Salome”, the G. K. P. Projection 
System by Paul Planer, which effec 
tively provided a_ background of 
menacing cloud and dashing spray. 
Hans Hotter was a towering and 
impressive Vanderdecken, though 
there was a good deal of roughness 
in his singing. Miss Borkh sang 
Senta beautifully and acted the role 
with simplicity. Mr. Sullivan made 
a convincing Erik, and Mr. Alvary 


an amiable Daland. Mr. Szenkar’s 
conducting displayed more con- 
sideration for both stage and or 





chestra than it had in “Salome” 
“Madama Butterfly” was the weak 


est production of the seasor 

Albanese was in rather poor 

and such vocal rewards as there 
came from Mr. Prandelli’s |} 

and Miss Nadell’s Suzuki. Mr 

bert was Sharpless, and Leo Mueller 
conducted 


“Fidelio” 


Miss 
voice, 
were 


received a 


Stirring 






pretation at the matinee 30 
Mr. Monteux conducted with pow: 
ful dramatic effect and lucid under 
standing of the Beethoven style, and 
Miss Borkh portrayed the title 1 
with seemingly inexhaustible vocal r« 
sources and intense but restrained 

ing. Mr. Turrini, in his first Ger 
role, managed Florestan’ \ 
ably. Mr. Hotter was an imposing b 
vocally uneven Pizarro, Other rol 
were sung and played with excellence 
by Dorothy Warenskjold, Mr. A 
varv; Mr. Welitsch and Mr. Curzi 

Miss Kirsten repeated her popul 
and vivid impersonation of “Tosca.” 
Mr. Sullivan has never sung s 
smoothly and fluently, nor acted s 
well here, as he did as | 
Mr Weede’s Sc: rpila W 
complete, and i. vocally magnificent 
portra\ al ernest Barbi ade 
excellent impression it 1 eb S 
conductor 

“Lucia di Lammermoc ‘ 
title role sung by Miss Rol ffered 
no occasion revise estimate ( ¢ 
earlier appearance. Jan Peercs 
ardent and Pp lished as | rd , a 
the other les ere taken } Messt 
Guarrera, Curzi, Moscor and M 
Warren. Ernesto Barbini « ited 

\ gala performance concluded thi 
season, with excerpts fror ‘Pas 
acci’”, “La Forza del Desti “Rigo 
leto”, ‘The Flying Dutchmar 
“Manon” and “La Bohéme Phere 
was unusual interest in Miss Kirsten’s 
singing f Musetta, ar ! Mr 
Weede’s and Miss Waret k} I's al 
pearance with Mr. Tucker in the third 
act of “Rigoletto” 

\ one-night stand i Pasad 
Civic Auditorium was devoted 
sparkling performance ot “The M 
riage of Figaro”, delightfully and in 
telligently staged by Mr. Hager. Lead 
ing roles were sung by Misses Al 
banese, Carteri, Warenskjold, Warre1 
and Casselle, and Messrs. Hotter 
Siepi, Baccaloni, De Pac lis el 
sky, and Curzi. Mr. Szenk 
ted 


Schwarzkopf in Recital 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopt ade her 
debut here in recital that opened 
the Music Guild season im Bovar 
Auditorium, Nov. 10. The prograr 
was confined ¢ itirely to eet Sul 
with splendid vocal contr nd 
terpretative Tiness¢ 

Henny Ekstrom, Swedi 
made a first American appearance 
recital in Wilshire Ebell Theater 
Nov. 7, winning approbation for ar 
exceptional voice 

Monday Evening Concerts presented 
the first performance of Sonat 
G0cosa r double bass and ] 
the first American pertormance of 
Giselher Klebe’s “Roman Elegies”, for 
speaker, piano, harpsichord and 
double-bass; Stravinsky’s “Four Rus 
sian Peasant Songs”, for female 
chorus, in ne wly revise VCTSI P 
and Sirauss’ early Suite in B flat t 
thirteen wind instruments, in the cor 
cert of Oct. 11. The Oct. 25 prograt 
offered as novelties a Serenade (1930) 
by Igor Markevitch, Bartok’s Second 
Rhapsody for violin and piano, and 
Schonberge’s “The New Classicism” 
(1926), tor four voices, viola, cell 
and piano 

Other events have included Alex 
andra Danilova and company, Oct. 30; 
a Romberg Festival, which opened 
the Community Civic Music Associa 


Audi 


Philharmor 
low 


tion series in 
torium on a 


} 


level of pro 


new 
vincialism, Oct. 4; and Jose Kahan, 
in a promising piano recital, Oct. 16 





ORCHESTRAS in neve ors 





Ruggiero Ricci Makes 
Initial Philharmonic Appearance 

For his first appearance with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, in the concert on Nov. 6, 
in Carnegie Hall, Ruggiero Ricci 
chose the Tchaikovsky Violin Con- 
certo. He sailed through its many 
difficulties with impressive skill, dis- 
playing impeccable intonation, 
clarity of attack, and a fine rhyth- 
mic sense. It was a_ high- 
strung performance, with a _ read- 
ing of the finale that seemed even 
more dazzling at the pace set by 
the conductor, Franco Autori. The 
soloist enjoyed an ovation, 

Speed was a keynote of Mr. 
Autori’s conducting in the rest of 
the program, and the orchestra did 
not always keep up with him. The 
Brahms “Academic Festival Over- 
ture” glowed but failed to sound 
academic in the right sense. The 
second overture on the program, 
that to ‘“Tannhiuser”’, was a rous 
ing curtain-piece. The most suc- 
cessful performance was of Norman 
Dello Joio’s attractive Variations, 
Chaconne and Finale. The com- 
poser was in a box to receive the 
applause.—F. M. 


Saidenberg Little Symphony 
Kaufmann Auditorium, Nov. 7 

The Saidenberg Little Symphony, 
conducted by Daniel Saidenberg, 
was heard in the first of two all- 
Bach programs, listing the Bran- 
denburg Concertos Nos. 3, 4, and 
5; the First Suite; and the Double 
Concerto in C minor for oboe 
and violin. The assisting artists 
were Theodore Saidenberg, pianist; 
Maurice Wilk and Felix Galimir, 
violinists; John Wummer and Sam 
uel Baron, flutists; and Mitchell 
Miller, oboist.—N. P. 


Csonka Concertino 
Introduced by Little Orchestra 


_ Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor, Leonard Rose 
cello; Ben Storch, oboe: Bernard 
Garfield, bassoon. Town Hall, Nov. 8: 


Concertino for oboe, 
PROC Re a reed 
(First United States performance) 

Symphony No, 3, A minor (‘Scotch’’) 

lide R Gs amie ot _ Mendelssohn 
for cello and 


ph awNs Pua ee eee Vivaldi 
Cello Concerto, G minor... . Kabalevsky 


bassoon, and 
.. Csonka 


Strings 


Paul Csonka, a native of 
who Js now director of opera at 
Louisiana State University, conceived 
his Concertino in memory of Richard 
Strauss. The work itself, however, is 
closer in style and content to Alban 
Berg and Anton Webern than it is 
to Strauss. Although its three move- 
ments are molded in classical forms, 
the writing is closely knit and inclined 
to be astringently modern, yet pleasing 
withal. In the scoring, Dr. Csonka 
makes effective use of the piano as a 
percussive adjunct. The Andante 
quasi adagio is a hauntingly beautiful 
movement. Hollow eerie murmurings 
of the strings here furnish a somber 
Dantesque background for the serene 
and flowing duo of the solo instru- 
ments. Ben Storch, and Bernhard 
Garfield performed the difficult solo 
parts with technical aplomb and an 
evident relish for the task. Mr. Scher- 
man and the members of the Little 
Orchestra gave them fine support. 
After the succinct compactness of 


Vienna 





Ruggiero 
Ricci 


Csonka’s score, Mendelssohn’s 
“Scotch” Symphony, which followed, 
seemed woefully long-winded and 
“dated”. 

In the final half of the program 
two unfamiliar works for cello and 
orchestra were heard, in which Leon- 
ard Rose was soloist. Vivaldi’s sonata 
(with bass realized by Mr. Scherman) 
may not be Vivaldi at his best, but it 
calls for the kind of rich, warm tone 
Mr. Rose drew from the lower 
register of his priceless Amati and 
was a contrast to the more demanding 
virtuosity of the Kabalevsky concerto, 
in which the higher registers of the 
instrument are favored. Mr. Rose per- 
formed both works with rare insight; 
with an appreciation for their stylistic 
differences; and with impeccable in- 
tonation. His evocative playing of the 
second Largo in the Vivaldi, and the 
variety of tonal colors he achieved in 
the brilliant unaccompanied cadenza in 
the Kabalevsky were alike memorable. 


R. K 


American Chamber Orchestra 
Town Hall, Nov. 9 


The season’s first concert by the 
\merican Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Robert Scholz, brought two 
new works an Introduction and 
Presto by David Van Vactor and 
Haydn’s Violin Concerto in A major, 
dubbed the “Melk’’ Concerto after the 
\ustrian town in which it was dis- 
covered five years ago. The latter, 
listed as a first performance in this 
‘ountry, as expected proved a thor- 
oughly ingratiating piece of music. 
The mark of Haydn was unmistakable 
in the cogent scoring, abundant 
melodic invention, and eloquent. sim- 
plicity of style. Helen Kwalwasser, 
the evening's soloist and concert mas- 
ter of the orchestra, played her role 
with taste and conscientious musician 
ship. Being a violinist who favors a 
rich, almost viola-like tone, she im 
parted as real sense of dignity to ihe 
moving Adagio that forms the musical 
highpoint of this valuable addition to 
the concerto literature. 

David Van Vactor, conductor of 
the Knoxville Symphony, has written 
an impressively solid string piece in 
his Introduction and Presto, intro 
duced to New York in this program. 
A relatively short work, it lasts little 
more than ten minutes, but its ideas 
are developed with originality and 
considerable contrapuntal skill. It was 
here that Mr. Scholz proved the 
mettle of his string section, a remark- 
ably well-integrated ensemble. One’s 
only regret was that the eleven violins 
dominated the three violas and two 
cellos, making for a raiher uneven 
texture. 

The remainder of the program was 
given over the Purcell’s Overture to 
“The Rival Sisters” and two works 
by Mozart, the “Little’ G minor Sym- 
phony, K. 183, and the Divertimento 
in D major, K. 131. Mr. Scholz’s 
readings of these works were sober 
but very nearly flawless; his four 
excellent horn players took a _ well- 
deserved bow at the end of the Di- 


> 


vertimento.—C. B. 





Lamoree Soloist With 
Barzin and Orchestra 


National Orchestral 
Leon Barzin, conductor. 
Lamoree, soprano. 
Nov. 9: 

Overture, “‘Coriolan” 
“Shéhérazade”’ 


.... Beethoven 
bin ae6-4 « occa Rave 
“Capriccio Italien” ..... Tchaikovsky 
Prelude to “Lohengrin’’.......Wagner 
“Ave Maria’, from “The Fiery 





SE a wabien ene neuseoes ... Bruch 
“Knoxville, Summer of 1915".. Barber 
“Triana”, from “Iberia”... ..0-. 

ee ensevensosesee Albéniz-Arbos 


Valarie Lamoree, the young so- 
prano who sang three strongly con- 
trasting works, in French, German, 
and English, on this program, proved 
to be an intelligent, sensitive singer 
with a light voice that had remark- 
able purity and luminescence in the 
upper range. It was in the Ravel 
music, with its transparent texture 
and exquisitely subtle harmonies, that 
Miss Lamoree was at her best. Her 
French diction was admirable; she 
shaped phrases with both precision 
and delicacy; and she revealed a keen 
sense of verbal as well as musical ac- 
cents and inflections. ‘Top tones were 
unsteady, but below the voice was 
firmly focused. With greater volume, 
resonance, and range of color, she 
could have brought out more of the 
sensuous magic of these three songs, 
but her performance revealed musi 
cality of a high order. The orches- 
tra, too, achieved its best work of the 
evening in the “Shéhérazade”. 

The Bruch “Ave Maria” is com- 
monplace and sentimental, but it has 
an almost operatic climax, in which 
Miss Lamoree was too tasteful and 
perhaps too timid vocally to make the 
smashing effect called for. Samuel 
Barber’s “Knoxville, Summer of 


1915”, on the other hand, is neither 
commonplace nor sentimental; it is a 
deeply moving, haunting study of 
childhood memories. Here, the singer 
revealed keen interpretative insight, 
though I could not always hear the 





Valarie Lamoree, soprano, re- 

hearses under the baton of Leon 

Barzin for the concert of the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association 


words distinctly, and the voice needed 
more weight and resonance to carry 
the line at points. Miss Lamoree is 
a gifted young artist who has un- 
usual potentialities of voice and tem- 
perament that need further develop- 
ment. 

The purely orchestral works on the 
program were played with thumping 
(and jumping) vigor on Mr. Barzin’s 
part. But it was the vocal music that 
made the evening interesting—R. S. 
Francescatti Plays Mendelssohn 
Concerto with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Zino 


Association, 
Valarie 
Carnegie Hall, 


Zino 
Francescatti 





Francescatti, violinist. Carnegie Ifall 
Nov. ll: 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn 
ert hee Brahius 


Violin Concerto in E weg 


Symphony No, 2, in D major. . Brah 


The last time I heard Zino Fran es- 
catti as soloist with an orchestra was 
a year ago last summer at the Berk- 
shire Festival, playing the E minor 


Violin Concerto of Mendelssohn. ‘t his 
performance with the New Y ork P uil- 
harmonic-Symphony confirmed my 


previous impression that he 1s ne 
of the few violinists today who as 
the crispness of style and the cn- 
lightened disposition or temperam« nt, 
call it what you will, to convey ‘he 
fragile substance of this work witl 
out making it sound trivial. Mr 
Francescatti does this without try ng 
to read into the music more sign fi- 
cance that it has but, if anything, by 
understating the obvious, calling at- 
tention to no one feature ot his en 
nently virtuoso performance and al 
lowing each phrase to fall naturally 
into a musical order. There was sun 
niness in this performance; the tw 
Allegro movements were spun witl 
mercurial deftness, and the central 
Andante sang forth freely and wit! 
glowing tone. The orchestral support 
provided by Mr. Mitropoulos was dis 
creet but, often, not nearly so fleet- 
footed as Mr. Francescatti migh 
have wished. In the remainder of the 
program, however, the Brahms works 
had many moments of lightness a 
genuine good humor. The tragic un- 
dercurrent in the Adagio and_ final 
movements of the symphony was als 
forcefully projected.—C. B 


Norman Carol Makes Debut 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 

New York Philharmonic - Sy 
phony, Franco <Autori conducting 


Norman Carol, violinist Carnevie 
Hall, Nov. 13: 
Symphony in D.. ‘ Gosse 
Violin Concerto No. 5, A major Mozart 
Suite for Strings.. ....-Caamano 
(First New Yerk Performance) 
“Death and Transfiguration’... Strauss 


Norman Carol, who has appeared 
in recitals and solo engagements in 
several American cities since his re- 
cital at Town Hall last fall, disclosed 
considerable gains in his debut with 
the Philharmonic. Judging by his ar- 
ticulate performance of Mozart’s A 
major Concerto, he has grown in m 
turity and in evenness as a performer 
His attacks in the opening Alleg 
were often rather tentative, but in the 
Adagio and final Rondo his delivery 
was gratifyingly forthright and 
showed a real awareness of style. If 
there were one reservation about thie 
performance, it would be that it was 
somewhat lacking in vitality. M 
Carol was, if anything, just a little 
too serious in his approach to this 
music. But, he is also a serious and 
intelligent young artist. 

With the exception of the Gossec 
symphony, the remainder of Mr. Au- 
tori’s program was inclined to be 
fairly gloomy. Roberto Caamano’s 
Suite for Strings is a brooding work 

(Continued on page 19) 
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For the Teaching Profession 


The Annual Special Issue 


is unmatched for effectively attracting new enroll- 
ments for teachers, schools and colleges throughout 


the nation. 


Your Advertisement 


Low Cost 


will be seen by students and artists throughout the 
entire year (because of its unique contents, the Spe- 
cial Issue is constantly used as a reference book), 
thereby augmenting your prestige in the music 


profession. 


is one of the many reasons why teachers, schools and 
music publishers advertise in the Annual Special 


Issue year after year. 


Reservations and advertising copy 


for 1955 Edition now being received. 


- MUSICAL AMERICA 


STEINWAY BLDG., 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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RECITALS | in nev vor 





Evelyn Sachs, Mezzo-soprano 
Town Hall, Nov. 4 (Debut) 

Evelyn Sachs, an attractive and 
gifted artist, appeared with the 
Chicago Opera Company and in 
recitals elsewhere in the United 
States and in Europe, although 
this was her first New York re- 
cital. The program opened with 
two works by Benjamin Britten, 
“Let the Florid Music Praise’ and 
“Nocturne”, the first proclamative, 
the second a slow dirgelike strain. 
Then came two exacting songs by 
Hindemith, “On Hearing “The 
Last Rose of Summer’” and ‘The 
Moon”. Schubert’s “Die Liebe 
hat gelogen” and ‘‘Verklérung”, 
Brahms’s “Wir wandelten” and 
“Wie froh, wie frisch” were fol- 
lowed by Mahler's ‘“Kindertoten- 
lieder”’. 

Possessed of a_ pleasing voice, 
Miss Sachs revealed notable intel- 
ligence in her interpretations. She 
did not, however, invariably pro- 
duce her tones with a sufficiently 
sure technique to make them firm 
and colorful. Her singing of the 
dificult and tragic Mahler cycle 


Was perceptive. In the Brahms 
group, “Wir wandelten” had charm 
and sustained mood. The later 


groups were devoted to songs by 
Debussy and Respighi and the aria 
and the recitative “Non pit: mesta” 
from Rossini’s “La Cenerentola’. 
Tibor Kozma was a helpful and 
accomplished co-artist at the piano. 
R. M. K. 


Obernkirchen Children's Choir 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Nov. 5 


Since all its five New York en- 
gagements, including those in 
own Hall on Oct. 31 and Nov. 
, were sold out, it seemed per- 
fectly natural that the extraordin- 
arily successful Obernkirchen Chil- 
dren’s Choir should be booked 
elsewhere in the metropolitan area. 
In this Brooklyn concert, it was 
a pleasure to find that the chil- 
dren, at the end of their strenu- 
ous tour, were singing with the 
same freshness, skill, and devo- 
tion that marked their initial ap- 
pearances. The youngsters were 
still superbly disciplined, yet there 
was no trace of the mechanical 
in their response to their excellent 
director, Edith Moeller. A fine 
English folk song, “I Left My Dar- 
ling Lying There’, enchantingly 
sung by four girls, had entered the 
repertoire, replacing one of the 
German songs; and it presaged 
the inclusion of other English and 
\merican works in their programs 
when they return next year. As 
has been the case throughout their 
appearances and as it undoubted- 
ly will be in future tours, the au- 
dience on this occasion was com- 
pletely entranced by the youthful 
charmers.—R. A. E. | 


+ 
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Oscar Shumsky, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 5 


Oscar Shumsky, a_ remarkably 
gifted violinist who has doubtless 
served the cause of American musi- 
cal culture well in the two years 
he has spent concertizing abroad, 
was heard in a_ severely taxing 
program in his return appearance. 
It must be regarded as something 


10 





Oscar 
Shumsky 


of an achievement to meet squarely 
the technical demands of Pag- 
anini’s Sonata in A major, Bach's 
Sonata in G minor for unaccom- 
panied violin, and the Sonata No. 
1 of Bartok, and to meet them 
with the finesse and _ intelligent 
musicianship that Mr. Shumsky 
vouchsafed during the first half of 
this recital. In the Bartok Sonata, 
particularly, Mr. Shumsky deliv- 
ered a continually exciting and en- 
grossing performance, knitting to- 
gether loose ends and covering a 
wide range of tonal color. His 
playing of the Mozart Rondo in 
C major, K. 373, could have had 
greater flexibility in phrasing but 
it revealed the desired simplicity 
of style. Christian Sinding’s Suite 
in A minor, a sparkling if rather 
trite showpiece, and Wieniawski’s 
“Polonaise brillante’’ No. 2 in A 
major completed the list. The ac- 
companist was Artur Balsam. An 
unusually stimulating recital—C. B. 


Walter Hautzig, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 5 


Walter Hautzig, who was last 
heard here two years ago, presented 
the curious anomaly of seeming to 
be two entirely different pianists on 
this occasion. Before the intermis- 
sion, in Bach’s French Suite in G 
and in Brahms’s F minor Sonata, 
Mr. Hautzig’s playing, for all its 
lovely tonal qualities, was bogged 
down by the sheer weight of his in- 
tellectual approach. His meticulous 
attention to details bordered on 
pedantry. 

In the second half of the pro- 
gram, Hautzig the romantic rhap- 
sodist took over. His colorful and 
imaginative performances of Cho- 
pin’s Andante Spianato e Grande 
Polonaise and of Liszt’s “Venezia 
e Napoli” Tarantella were as de- 
lightful as they were surprising 
There was warmth and intimacy in 
his playing of the familiar “Maiden 
and the Nightingale” by Granados. 
The pianist was at home, too, in 
the glorified salon music of Pou- 
lenc’s Théme Varié, which was pro- 
grammed as a first New York per- 
formance. Like most of Poulenc’s 
piano works, Théme Varié is witty 
and debonair. The sentimental little 
tune on which the variations are 
built is peppered with spicy dis- 
sonances and ear-tickling flourishes. 
The work closes with an effective 
virtuosic Finale. In Granados’ “E] 
Fandango de Candil”, Mr. Hautzig 
had a way of plucking out staccato 
chords that intensified the savage 
rhythm of the piece and suggested 
the strumming of a guitar.—R. K. 


Richard Gregor, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 6, 2:30 

Richard Gregor, making his third 
recital appearance in New York, 





played Bach's Fantasy in C minor, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A _ major, 
Op. 2, No. 2, a Sonata by the 
Swiss composer Rolf Liebermann, 
Schumann's Novelette in F sharp 
minor, and Chopin’s Nocturne in 
D flat and Scherzo in E major. The 
Bach and Beethoven works _re- 
ceived coherent interpretations, 
despite some rather arbitrary dy- 
namic inflections, and were played 
with a good sense of contrapuntal 
line. Mr. Gregor’s fingerwork was 
clear and crisp, and his rhythmic 
sense incisive. Both of these vir- 
tues were also to be found in his 
performance of the Liebermann 
Sonata, which was heard for the 
first time in New York at one of 
Rosalyn ‘Tureck’s contemporary 
music programs last spring.—C. B. 


Herbert Tichman, Clarinetist 
Ruth Budnevich, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 6, 5:30 


The husband-and-wife duo of 
Herbert Tichman and Ruth Bud- 
nevich, making their third appear- 
ance together in New York, of- 
fered a program that included 
Weber's Grand Duo Concertante, 
Op. 48; Reger’s Sonata for Clar- 
inet and Piano, Op. 107; and 
Milhaud’s “Scaramouche”. They 
achieved a nice instrumental bal- 
ance in their playing, and both 
proved themselves skilled musi- 
cians. The Weber and Reger 
works, however, suffered somewhat 
by a lack of dynamic contrast in 
their performance. A novelty was 
Henry Brant’s “Ice Age’, in which 
the composer assisted the duo by 
playing the percussion parts (xylo- 
phone and glockenspiel). This 
work did not seem to be descrip- 
tive of the Ice Age so much as 
of ice in general. The combination 
of instruments accounted for some 
arresting sound effects, but Mr. 
Brant’s musical ideas did not ap- 
pear to develop along very clear 
lines. Miss Budnevich rounded 
out the program with a solo group 
comprising Beethoven's Fantasy, 
Op. 77, and Schénberg’s “Six Lit- 
tle Piano Pieces”, played winning- 
ly and well.—C. B. 


Selma Schechtman, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 6 


Selma Schechtman, a native New 
Yorker, chose an ambitious pro- 
gram for her Town Hall recital, in 
which she revealed an innate mu- 
sicality as well as some technical 
deficiencies. 

In Mozart's A minor Rondo, her 
playing was technically clean-cut, 
beautifully proportioned and _thor- 
oughly Mozartian in character. She 
also revealed her ability to be ex- 
pressive without resorting to senti- 
mentality in the Adagio sostenuto 
of Beethoven’s C sharp minor 
Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2. 

Miss Schechtman did some of her 
best playing in the Chopin B flat 
minor Sonata and in the Schumann 
“Carnaval”. The Funeral March 
and the final Presto were particu- 
larly evocative, and her Schumann 
showed a flair for the romantic 
style. Unfortunately, her right hand 
was not as proficient as her left. 
Many passages in the final move- 


ment of the Beethoven Sonata and 
in the first and second movements 
of the Chopin were negotiated only 
with difficulty. Also on the program 
were the Bach-Saint-Saéns Gavotte 
in E and the Paradies Toccata 
—R. K. 


Elena Nikolaidi, Contralto 
Town Hall, Nov. 7, 2:30 


The sumptuous singing of Elena 
Nikolaidi and the consummately beau- 
tiful piano playing of Paul Ulanow- 
sky made this recital a deeply satis! y- 
ing musical experience. The program 
was rich, embracing a Mozart aria; 
four Schubert lieder, all of them un- 
hackneyed; Dvorak’s “Gypsy Songs”; 
Mahler’s “Kindertotenlieder” ; four of 
the Canteloube “Chants d’Auvergne”; 
and three Greek folk songs 

Miss Nikolaidi sang the taxing aria, 
“Parto, parto”, from Mozart's “Cie- 
menza di Tito” with both aplomb and 
nobility. But it was in Schubert's “v\n 


Elena 


Nikolaidi 


die Leier”, which followed, that. sl] 

came fully into her powers. The con- 
trast between the impassioned opet 
ing and the tender avowal that f¢ 

lows was fascinatingly brought out, 
with the invaluable collaboration « 

Mr. Ulanowsky at the piano. Miss 
Nikolaidi was especially happy, als 
in the reflective moods of “Im Aber 
droth” (I have not heard it so mov 
ingly sung since the days of Lott 
Lehmann) and “Im Freien”. If th 
more savage songs of the Dvoral 
cycle, such as the first two and th 
last, lacked something of sting and 
breadth, the others were pertorme 
with heartfelt emotion and great 
beauty of vocal color. 

The Mahler songs need the timbre 
and rhythmic contrast of the orches 
tral setting to make them fully effec 
tive, but Mr. Uianowsky played the 
piano versions beyond cavil and Mis 
Nikolaidi sang them with devotion—at 
times almost too much devotion, s 
that they lost focus and dragged a bit 
Her voice seemed to exult in_ the 
Canteloube settings of the “Bailero” ; 
“Malheureux qui a une femme”; 
“Viens par Je pré’; and “La Fileuse” 
Even more intoxicating in effect were 
the buoyant Greek folk songs that 
followed.—R. S. 


Juilliard String Quartet 
Frances Magnes, Violinist 
David Garvey, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 7, 5:30 


While the Juilliard Quartet car 
ried the major portion of this pro 
gram, the third in the Sunday after 
noon series being presented by the 
Concert Society of New York, a very 
substantial contribution was made by 
Frances Magnes, who was heard in a 
glowing performance of Stravinsky’s 
“Suite Italienne”. Although this re- 
working of Pergolesi melodies is more 
familiar in orchestral dress, the Suite 
being a transcription for violin and 
piano of sections from the “Pulcin- 
ella” ballet music, Miss Magnes con- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Colden Anniversary 


Charles Sink, an old friend of 
everybody's, is celebrating his fif- 
ticth anniversary this year as head 
of the Choral Union at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Charlie Sink 
has been a fixture in the musical 
life of his state and particularly of 
the university at Ann Arbor ever 
since, aS a young secretary on the 
siaff of the institution, he took over 
the Choral Union activities in 1904. 

One of the oldest organizations 
of its kind in this country, the 
Choral Union began in 1879 when 
Henry S. Frieze conceived the idea 
of combining the choirs of four 
\nn Arbor churches in a group 
originally called the Messiah Club. 
Performances by the club were 
widely admired and, by 1890, it was 
able to engage the Boston Sym- 
phony to appear with it. Four 
years later, the Ann Arbor May 
Festival was born (the club was 
by now called the Choral Union) 
and major orchestras, including the 
Chicago Symphony and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, have been cen- 
tral features of the spring festival 
concerts from that time to this. 

The opening of Hill Auditorium 
on the university campus in 1913 
was a red-letter day for Charlie 
Sink, and there over the years 
he has greeted virtually every im- 
portant concert artist of two gen- 
erations. Hill Auditorium became 
the home of the May Festivals, the 
Choral Union Concerts and_ the 
Chamber Music Festivals and so 
remains today. Come next spring, 
Charlie Sink undoubtedly will be 
there to welcome all comers to the 
big annual event and get on with 


the 5list year of his long career. 
It wouldn't be Ann Arbor without 
him. 


Dollar Per Note 


Alix B. Williamson, who _ has 
earned her meed of praise from 
every music editor in town for the 
thoroughgoing, accurate and very 
serviceably devised press releases 
she has issued this year as publicity 
director for the New York City 
Opera Company, has now got up a 
summary of interesting statistics on 
the City Center's fall season. It 
runs as follows: 

A singer who received the all- 
time City Center record high pay 
of one dollar per note and another 
who sang 27 different roles within 
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five weeks are statistical heroes of 
the season. Regularly a member of 
the opera chorus, Roy Urhausen 
was employed for a solo assignment 
in the season’s three performances 


of “The Tales of Hoffmann’, re- 
ceiving three dollars additional 


pay each night for singing the two 
words “la harpe” offstage in the 
first act to echo the onstage voice 
of tenor Luigi Vellucci. As this 
came to three syllables in French, 
sung on three different notes, Mr. 
Urhausen’s pay was subsequently 
estimated at the rate of one dollar 
per note. When this was brought 
to the attention of Joseph Rosen- 
stock, General Director of the Com- 
pany, Rosenstock heaved a sigh of 
relief. “I’m glad”, he pointed out, 
“that the same pay scale did not 
apply to Frances Bible and Rose- 
mary Kuhlmann whose assignments 
in the title role of ‘La Ceneren- 
tola,’ with its fast coloratura pas 
sages, included nearly 3,000 notes 
per performance!” 

It was Mr. Vellucci who chalked 
up the record number of appear- 
ances, his name being listed no less 
than 27 times on the City Center’s 
opera programs for roles ranging 
from the sinister Spoletta in ““Tos- 


ca” to the antic Truffaldino in 
“The Love for Three Oranges”. 
Often Mr. Vellucci, as the com- 


pany’s chief buffo tenor, was called 
upon to sing more than one role 
in the same performance. In “Hoff- 
mann”, in fact, he came on stage 
in four entirely different guises. 

Close runner-up in the perform- 
ance sweepstakes was baritone 
Arthur Newman, who reappeared 
26 times. Tenor Michael Pollock 
came in third, with 21 assignments 
for the season. 

Among the company’s female 
singers, mezzo-soprano Edith Evans 
appeared most often, singing lead- 
ing roles in fifteen performances. 
During the opening week of the 
season, Miss Evans, called upon 
twice in three days to replace other 
indisposed singers on short notice, 
actually sang five performances in 
a straight row, in roles as widely 
divergent as the ugly sister Tisbe 
in “La Cenerentola” and the amor 
ous page boy Cherubino in ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro”. During the 
final week of the season a similar 
record was set by soprano Laurel 
Hurley, who sang five major roles 
within six days, ranging from So- 


phie in “Der Rosenkavalier’ to 
Magnolia in “Show Boat”. Miss 
Hurley and soprano Peggy Bonini 
also tied for second place among 
the season’s most often-used female 
principals, each putting in a total 
of thirteen performances. 

During the course of the thirty 
six New York City Opera perform- 
ances this Fall, mezzo-soprano 
Frances Bible established some kind 
of a record for a female singer 
appearing in male roles, taking on 
five different assignments in this 
category—Cherubino in “Figaro”, 
Octavian in “Der Rosenkavalier”, 
Nicklausse in “Hoffmann”, Siébel 
in “Faust”, and Hansel in “Han 
sel and Gretel”. 

The most frequently recurring 
figure on the City Center stage 
throughout the opera season, how 
ever, never sang a note nor spoke 
a line. He was the junior stage 
director, Lee Williams, who, in his 
capacity as chief of supers, had to 
be present at all times when there 
were any sizable groups to be 
moved around. Assuming a differ 
ent costume and make-up as need 
ed, he turned up in every single 
performance of the season in such 
widely contrasting roles as that of 
Lilas Pastia, the innkeeper at 
whose hostelry Carmen and Don 
José kept their rendezvous, and the 
priest who actually solemnized 
“The Marriage of Figaro”. Mr 
Williams’ was heard by the 
audience however, when in 
one of the performances of “Tosca” 
he uttered Cavaradossi's 
shriek of agony in the second-act 
torture scene—the real tenor had 
withdrawn to his dressing room for 
a hasty costume repair. 


voice 
once, 


offstage 


Curtain Calls 


\ new ukase from the man 
agerial office of the Metropolitan 
guaranteed to raise the temperature 


of every singer in the company, 
bans solo curtain calls for amy 


artist between acts and even at the 
conclusion of the performance. 
General Manager Rudolf Bing 
sent out the order ““To All Prin 
cipal Artists” before the beginning 
of the season. Pointing out that 
two leading European theaters, La 
Scala and the Vienna State Opera, 
do not permit solo bows, Mr. Bing 
goes on to say: “I have found the 
solo calls . . . to be unsatis 


most 





factory and undignified. Arias give 
ample opportunity for the public to 
reward artists with individual ap 
plause. We will make caretul 
arrangements for group calls at the 
end of each act and performance 
and I am certain that the individ 


ual success of our distinguished 


artists will by no means sufler 
through that procedure, while the 
general level of the house will be 


raised”, 

This move is intended, of course 
as a solution for the hair-pulling 
fights for the spotlight that have 


been going on backstage between 
certain singers in the past and 
given rise to an obnoxious claqu 


out front. But I don’t think it is 
the right solution. It is merely 
frustration for the 
as for the artists. 

The Metropolitan 
building up a more and more r 
audience, particularly fon 
and 


audi¢ nce as wel 
has beer 


sponsive 
these 


its Italian wing, peopl 
want very positively to let th 
world know whom they like and 
whom they do not like. Like bas« 
ball fans, they have their favor 
ites, and when fans are rooting 


for the pitcher they do not neces 
sarily include the whole team. And 
that, from the days of the Olvn 
pic Games, is their inviolable right 

From the viewpoint of the sing 
ers, particularly the newer 
the rule can be downright danget 
Their careers, after all, are 
built upon public acclaim. If thes 


ones 


ous. 


can garner no individual laurels 
from the audience, they have noth 
ing upon which they or anybody 
else can assess their popularity 


made by 
True in 
(thoug!l 


Many a star has been 
Metropolitan 
most of the olde 


ovation 


ope ras 


certainly not Wagner!) they can 
accept their kudos after their big 
arias, but this is a practice that 


should be discouraged if 
any should be Nothing is 
disturbing and nothing can 
quickly make a shambles of a mu 
sical performance than to have it 
interrupted every few minutes wit! 
applause and shouting at the end 
of each number. 


certainly 
more 
more 


Years of Indiscretion 


As matter of fact, one of the 
most baleful characteristics of the 
vast new opera public that has 
grown up in recent years Is its 
lack of discretion about when t 
applaud and when to remain 
breathlessly silent. Many of the 


new public do not know the op 


eras, but they are eager to make 
their enthusiasm manifest. So they 
burst forth heartily at any pausé 
or any climatic tone that sounds 
as though it might be the conclu 
sion of something. Often they 
break into the very middle of an 
aria at a semi-cadence, or the 


disrupt an entire scene by jumping 


in the moment there is a_ break 
or change of pace in the musi 
And of course they always talk 
during orchestral interludes, ap 
parently in the belief that these 


are just fillers inserted by the con 
ductor to pass the time between 
scene changes, as they used to be 
in the old vaudeville theaters 

To get back to Mr. Bing’s prob 
lem, let us admit that he has one 
But to chastise his whole flock for 
the misdeeds of a few bantams is 
wholesale punishment of a_ kind 
that is sure to boomerang Let 
there be stern discipline where and 
when it is necessary, but let’s not 
encourage the fans to sit on then 
hands! 
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language, then it is free trade, meaning 

the unrestricted mobility of personnel, that 
gives the art its truly international aspects. It 
also helps to promote those criteria of executive 
excellence to which the world may aspire with- 
out fear of the tariffs that geographic prejudice 
imposes on certain equally competitive com- 
modities. 

Our southern latitudes, from the Caribbean 
downward, have specialized in the exportation 
of choice keyboard talent. Among the most 
outstanding of these exceptional artistic talents 
are: from Chile, Claudio Arrau; from Puerto 
Rico, Jesis Maria Sanroma; from Brazil, Gui- 
omar Novaes; from Cuba, Jorge Bolet. The 
last-named of these peregrinating Latinos is 
the youngest of them and the most recently 
come, but none other has so thoroughly pene- 
trated Yanque sensibilities. 

On the 12th of March next, in Chicago, Mr. 
Bolet will qualify for the virtuosic elect by 
becoming the only American pianist to appear 
as soloist with the touring Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Not that he is unfamiliar or un- 
welcome in the sophisticated centers of the 
country; but the far provinces know him 
better, and have, by his own design, long since 
done so. 

The circuit esteems him also for his mastery 
of his instrument, but no less so for his in- 
sistence on trailoring his own Baldwin piano 
with him wherever he goes. 


| it be true that music is the universal 


A Musical Caravan 


When he is not piloting the most elegant 
piano van in Christendom around the country 
(actually it is a new Lincoln hard-top con 
vertible, with the precious cargo in tow), Mr. 
Bolet makes his home in the Washington 
Square neighborhood of New York City. The 
afternoon I called on him there, everything 
was in confusion. He was to leave for the hills 
the next morning, and the scheduled interview 
was only one of several last-minute details. 
There was time, just the same, to take an im 
pressive if imperfect measure of the man. 

Genteel poverty was the estate of the Bolets, 
an adamantly Protestant household in mili- 
tantly Catholic Havana, when Jorge, the fifth 
of six children, was born on the 15th of Novem 
ber in 1914. His father had been an army officer 
and later a judge, before gravitating, in the 
early teens, to the insurance business. Bolet 
pére was not a musical person. Nor was his wife; 
but she had come from a once-wealthy family, 
and even in the lean ante bellum (i. e., post 
revolutionary) years her children were exposed 
to the small luxury of piano lessons. 

His sister Maria, older by a decade (she be- 
came a missionary, and later settled in Tangier), 
had attained to such proficiency by the time 
Jorge arrived that she was supplementing her 
fsther’s meager income by giving piano lessons. 

Another beneficiary of her accomplishment, 





By James Lyons 


brother Alberto, today is conductor of the 
Cuban National Philharmonic. 

Jorge, from infancy, was conditioned by this 
aptitude of his senior siblings. He remembers 
that he used to sit near the piano by the hour, 
entranced, while Maria taught or practiced. 
Before he learned to read or write, he had 
graduated to turning her pages. Not being able 
as yet to make head or tail of the notes, he 
knew exactly when to move because he had 
marked, in his mind’s eye, precisely where she 
momentarily paused to do it herself. 

The reader should not infer from this that 
Jorge had any forced diet of music. Not until 
the age of seven was he deemed ready for any 
formal instruction. By then his propensities 





Bruno of Hollywood 


were so pronounced that there was no_post- 
poning of the inevitable any longer. 

At four, he had attacked the keys so enthusi- 
astically that one day he literally broke a 
hammer. After that he was consigned to an 
imaginary keyboard—specifically, the living 
room sofa—and his cherished pastime was bang- 
ing out scales and octaves on a slab of over- 
stuffed mohair, supplying whatever sound effects 
he could with his squeaky little boy soprano 
voice, 

After his actual music lessons began, he made 
such rapid progress that in a few years he was 
ready for occasional public appearances. An 
(American tourist from Erie, Pa. (a Mrs. Camp- 
bell, who was visiting her brother, a Mr. Hos 
kinson), happened to attend one of Jorge’s 
Havana recitals, given when he was twelve. She 
went home brooding about the boy's. wasting 
himself in the sleepy sub-tropics. Appointing 
herself fairy godmother, she wrote to the Curtis 
Institute of Music in his behalf, after she had 
read a newspaper story about its available 
scholarships. Whatever her brief, it must have 
been persuasive; a few weeks later the Bolets 


Jorge Bolet sets out 
on a tour in his car, 
with the van contain- 
ing his piano at- 
tached 


instrument with him 


received a letter with an air of finality to it 
the burden of which was that Jorge should 
present himself for high-level audition in Phila- 
delphia on the 27th of September, 1927. 

The problem now was: how to finance the 
trip? A benefit appearance with the Havana 
Symphony was hastily arranged for the prodigy, 
the proceeds of which paid the fares of Jorge 
and Maria, with a little ieft over. On the ap. 
pointed day, everything went as you might 
guess. Jorge got a full-tuition scholarship, plus 
$100 a month for living expenses. Thereupon, 
he and Maria took an apartment; she found a 
job to make the going a bit easier financially, 
and the burgeoning virtuoso settled down to 
study under a succession of fine teachers. 

Those were golden years at Curtis. Josef 
Hofmann was the grand old man of its piano 
department, and there could have been few 
better places to serve out one’s apprenticeship. 
Bolet’s principal mentor was David Saperton, 
to whom his gratitude still is considerable. He 
is grateful, also, to have been able to play uncer 
such figures as Artur Rodzinski and Fritz 
Reiner, who were among the conducting in- 
structors at Curtis in his student days. 

It was under the latter that Mr. Bolet mace 
his New York debut in the spring of 1933, when 
he played the Tchaikovsky B flat minor Con- 
certo at Carnegie Hall. The next year he was 
graduated, and immediately thereafter he went 
to Europe for a twelvemonth as a guest of the 
Cuban government. He was supposed to de 
taking advanced study, but the trip turned out 
to be more of a working sabbatical. There were 
engagements in London, Paris, Amsterdain, 
Vienna, Berlin, Milan and throughout pro 
vincial Spain, with cordial reception ever) 
where. 


Winner of Prizes 


In 1937, back in the United States, he won 
the Naumburg Award. A year later he was 
given the Josef Hofmann Prize, which no one 
else has received since. Thus he went onward 
and upward, with time out for service in the 
Cuban army and then, because he was a 
naturalized American as of World War II, in 
Uncle Sam’s as well. 

Nowadays the ever-busier Mr. Bolet spends 
most of his waking hours with two beloved 
traveling companions. One of them is “Tex” 
Compton, an old friend of his Washington 
days (as a military attaché in the Cuban em 
bassy) who now serves him as personal repré 
sentative and sometimes chauffeur. The other, 
almost equally beloved, is “Baldwin”, a tiny 
Chinese pug thoroughbred whose _ eighteen 
pounds of sweet reasonableness endear him 
even to the most confirmed dog-haters. 

It would not be cricket to close without 
noting—free advertisement or not—that Mr. 
Bolet has made a number of recordings that 
effectively mirror his achievement. The most 
notable of these is a performance of the Pro 
kofieff G minor Concerto with the Cincinnati 
Symphony, conducted by Thor Johnson, which 
was recently issued on the Remington label. 

There is cause to mention, also, the con- 
tribution that Mr. Bolet’s nominal sponsor, the 
house of Baldwin, has made to his signal suc- 
cess. More accurately, it was in the course of 
an informal evening at the Tenafly, N. J., home 
of John and Letitia Ortiz (he is the firm's New 
York manager) that the idea of the piano van 
first came into being. It was Mrs. Ortiz who 
made the suggestion, three seasons ago, in 
approximately these terms: ‘If you are so dis- 
satishied with most of the pianos you have to 
play on the road, why not pick out one that 
you like very much and make arrangements to 
drag it right along with you?” 

That is just what he did. 
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Boston Applauds Symphony and Visiting Opera 


Boston 


S this letter is begun, the warm, 
A gorgeous soprano voice of 

Irmgard Seefried is __ still 
sounding in my ears. She appeared 
as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony, for the first time, in the 
concerts of Nov. 12 and 13, and 
won a triumph of cheering and 
applause. She sang two Mozart arias 
and four Strauss songs. Hers is 
undoubtedly among the great so- 
prano voices of our time; she is a 
thoroughly schooled vocalist and a 
born musician, with mastery of the 
elusive art of poetic expression. 

in these concerts, Charles Munch 
conducted the Berlioz ‘Fantastic 
Symphony” and Strauss’ ‘Till Eu- 
lenspiegel”. They were glorious per- 
formances, exhibiting a_ startling 
blend of passion and refinement, 
with the orchestra playing magnifi- 
cently. 

The week before, Tossy Spivakov 
sky had been symphony soloist, on 
Nov. 5 and 6, in the first local per- 
formance of the Violin Concerto 
of Gian-Carlo Menotti. This is a 
superficial charmer, but its wealth 
of tunes, its moderate idiom, and 
the genuinely violinistic nature of 
the solo part will doubtless win 
many friends. 

The remainder of the program 
brought Mozart’s “Prague” Sym- 
phony (K. 504), lovingly and deli- 
cutely played; Honegger’s massive 
and substantial Fifth Symphony, 
read with noble vigor, and Dukas’s 


Jorda Takes 


San Francisco 


HE Sar Francisco Symphony 
opened its 43rd season under 


the baton of its new conductor, 
Enrique Jorda, on Nov. 11, 12 and 
13 in a manner to substantiate the 
wisdom of the selection of the 
young Spaniard for the post. His 
first program included Mendels- 
sohn’s “Fingal’s Cave Overture”, 
Beethoven's “Pastoral’’ Symphony, 
Hindemith’s “Nobilissima Visione” 
and “Meistersinger” excerpts. 

Beauty of tone, verve, grace, and 
uncommon nicety of detail in en- 
semble, phrase and nuance were 
the outstanding virtues of the open- 
ing performance. ‘The music was 
projected in songful fashion, and 
the sounds of nature woven into the 
Mendelssohn and Beethoven works 
were projected with great clarity. 
The tonal colors and dynamic range 
represented a wide gamut in those 
fields. Notably so, in the Wagner. 
Conductor and orchestra received 
ovations from the Thursday night 
University Forum audience—and, 
no doubt, from the auditors at the 
repeat performances. 

San Francisco music critics nad 
the opportunity of experiencing the 
Metropolitan opening night via the 
closed TV circuit. It was not an 
altogether happy experience from 
the scenic viewpoint. The screen 
went blank every now and then, but 
the music came through without 
interruption. It is not chauvinistic 
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“The Apprentice Sorcerer”, con- 
ducted by Munch with a brilliance 
that stood your hair (if any) on 
end. 

Richard Burgin, concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony, made his 
first seasonal appearance as asso- 
ciate conductor of that orchestra in 
the concerts of Oct. 29 and 30. He 
gave us some of the finest conduct- 
ing I have ever heard from him: 
musical, personal and very authori- 
tative. Iwo of his three scores were 
the Bach Passacaglia and Fugue in 
C minor, as orchestrated by Res- 
pighi, and the Moussorgsky-Ravel 
“Pictures at an Exhibition”. But 
most interesting of all was the Sin- 
fonietta in E by Hindemith, new to 
Boston and a work of real substance. 
It is lean and muscular in style, of 
an idiom akin to that of “Mathis 
der Maler’, and in its way, a fine 
lesson in unusual orchestration. 
Lhis is one aspect of modern music 
at its best. 


Harris Conducts 

Roy Harris was the conductor in 
the first local performances of his 
revised and somewhat lengthened 
Seventh Symphony. Since the days 
when his Third Symphony repre- 
sented promise for the composer's 
own future and that of American 
music, Mr. Harris has picked up 
orchestral skill. The Seventh Sym 
phony is fluent and polished. It is 
also unaccountably dull, in spite 
of its afhnity for dance rhythms. 
foo much seems to be going on 


to state that the San Francisco 
Opera’s Gala Night program was 
vastly better. Most fun was found 
in the Opera Club scenes between 
acts, wherein one enjoyed seeing 
many of one’s friends. The pictures 
were much clearer in that setup 
than in the operatic scenes. How 
ever, one did observe and covet 
some of the new “Met” scenery! 
The opening of the California 
Music and Arts Foundation concert 
series was given over to the Rom 
berg Festival, starring Virginia Mac 





CONGRATLU- 
LATED. Ruth 
Slenczynska is 
greeted following 
her appearance 
as soloist with the 
Long Beach Phil- 
harmonic last 
month. From the 
left, Charles 
Evett, president 
of the §associa- 
tion; Mrs. Robert 
Resta; Mr. Resta, 
conductor; Miss 
Slenczynska; and 
Mrs. Evett 


everywhere all the time, like a large 
and efficient engine hitting on all 
sixteen cylinders. 

The New York City Opera Com- 
pany, on its first visit to Boston, 
has given us “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann”, “La Bohéme”, “Faust”, “La 
Traviata”, “Hansel and Gretel”, 
and (why, oh, why?) “Die Fleder- 
maus” and “Carmen”. The com- 
pany is loaded with talent, and this 
is used with unremitting, practical 
effort. The musical direction was 
superior, with the conducting of 
Thomas Schippers presaging a bril- 
liant future for that young man, 
and the conducting of Joseph 
Rosenstock, the assured, resource- 
ful work of a gifted veteran. Stage 
wise, the productions showed a 
strong sense of modern theater; the 
direction was brisk, and one would 
have had to look hard for old-fash 
ioned operatic gestures. ‘The com- 
pany is announced to return next 
October, and I am looking forward 
to the time. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra us 
ually plays superbly, so far as its 
tone is concerned, but not always 
with vitality. That, at least, was 
the impression I got from hearing 
Eugene Ormandy give a deft ac 
count of  Prokofieff’s ‘Classical 
Symphony”, a somewhat lifeless one 
of Stravinsky's “Petrouchka” Suite, 
and a curiously uneven and 
sionally distorted reading of 
kovsky’s E minor Symphony. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, the noted 
German soprano, made her Boston 
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Watters, staged and directed by 
Emerson Buckley. The singers in- 
cluded, in addition to Miss Mac 
Watters, Nancy Kenyon, William 
Olvis and Glenn Darwin, a chorus 
of four girls and eight boys. Ac 
companiments were played on two 
pianos by Norma Brown and Lee 
Berger. 

A happy cpening of the Spencer 
Barefoot Celebrity Series, in the 
Veteran’s Auditorium, was the re- 
cital devoted to German lieder sung 
by Hans Hotter. It was a surprise 


Perry Griffith 


debut at Jordan Hall on Oct. 24, 
with some of the audience having to 
be seated on the stage. The way sh¢ 
breathes, phrases, manages rhythms 
articulates hollow notes without 
breaking them, and pronounces the 
words, makes a sum total of the 
greatest vocal skill. When you add 
to this her stage presence, ease ol 
delivery, and her radiant beauty, 
you understand why she is fast be 
coming a cult on this side of thé 
Atlantic. 

The Obernkirchen Children’s 
Choir held a capacity house, at 
Symphony Hall completely unde! 
their spell. It was the same recep 
tion they have found everywhere 
they have been in this country, and 
indicates they might do more for 
West Germany in NATO than all 
the expensive diplomats. 


Music of Three Faiths 

An interesting musical manifest 
tion was a neert of “music of three 
faiths”, presented in Jordan Hall 
Oct. 21, by the admirable Commut 
Chorus of Framingham. Edward F 
Gilday has brought this organizati 
to a notable degree of proficiency. 1 
program of a “M vnificat” by K.P. ] 
Bach, Kodaly’s “Missa Brevis” 
the “Sacred Service” by Ernest B 
was one that this group had dor 
their home territory last spring 
Though it made a long evening, it was 
extremely interesting in its contrast 
musical with the work 
Bloch emerging as the most powerful 
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The soloists were Alice Farnswort! 
soffetti, soprano; Jean Kraft, « 
Continued on page 33) 


to find the bass-baritone surpassing 
his operatic work with his recital 
singing. For beauty of tone, phras« 
and line—and controlled dynamic 
range from pianissimo to full voice 
—Mr. Hotter has not been excelled 
by any concert singer heard here in 
many Robert Evans was his 
accompanist. 

John Ringgold’s piano recital in 
the Marines’ Memorial Theater 
introduced two attractive Preludes 
by Robert Palmer, plus his “Toccata 
Ostinato”. Debussy, Bartok, Schu 
bert and Brahms works 
vealed the pianist to be a sensitive 
musician, particularly expressive in 
subjective music. 

Ruth Finley Person, 
and dramatic pianist in appearance 
also did her best work in the poetic 
type of score. Yet her playing had 
ample contrast, and she mad 
Bartok’s “Allegro Barbaro”’ particu- 
larly exciting. But best of all was 
the Mompou “Scénes de’Enfants’ 
gemlike sketches with entertaining 
rhythmic patterns and lilting melo 
dies. 

The San Francisco Symphony 
Foundation has announced its in 
tention of presenting Bay area 
artists as soloists in its special con- 
certs for its membership. Applica 
tions for auditions will be the 
modus operandi for selection. High 
professional standards, with a good 
record of past accomplishments, will 
be demanded.--MArRyory M. FISHER 
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Two Philadelphia Companies Merge 
As Opera Year Is Inaugurated 


Philadelphia 
MERGER has been agreed 
upon by representatives of the 
Philadelphia Civic Grand 
Opera Company and the Philadel- 
phia La Scala Opera Company. The 
new organization will be named the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Dr. Chevalier L. Jackson, 
president of the Civic Opera since 
its founding six years ago, said that 
the merger would not change this 
organization’s schedule for the cur- 
rent season. Earlier, Humbert A. 
Pelosi, general manager of the La 
Scala troupe, had announced that 
lack of funds had forced it to 
suspend operations this season. 

The two executives have jointly 
addressed a request to Raymond 
Pace Alexander, chairman of the 
City Council’s Recreation Commit- 
tee, for a grant of $50,000 for the 
new organization. 

Slow in getting started in this 
city this season, the opera season 
finally began at the Academy of 
Music on Oct. 26, as the Civic 
Grand Opera presented “Samson 
et Dalila”, with Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek on the podium. 

Jean Madeira and Ramon Vinay 
were in the title roles. Miss 
Madeira, looking properly sinuous 
but given to attitudinizing, as the 
temptress, sang much of her music 
with rich tone. Mr. Vinay was a 
wey impressive strong man, 
ut his hollow, rather toneless sing- 
ing left something to be desired. 
Martial Singher was a substantial 
High Priest, and Luben Vichey a 
commendable Old Hebrew. 

Opera was further enjoyed at 
the Academy when the New York 
City Opera brought its beguiling 
performance of “La Cenerentola” 
here on Nov. 8. This was the first 
Philadelphia performance of the 
work in more than 100 years. 
Frances Bible dominated with her 
lovely Cenerentola, and John Dru- 
ary was a melifluous Prince. Peggy 
Bonini replaced Laurel Hurley at 
the eleventh hour as Clorinda, and 
showed herself a rather shrill-voiced 
comedienne. Hugh Thompson as 
Dandini and Richard Wentworth 
as Don Magnifico had a great suc- 
cess. Joseph Rosenstock admirably 
led the orchestra. The large cast 
also included Edith Evans and 
Arthur Newman. 


Ormandy Leads “Rosenkavalier’”’ 
Three days later, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra took its fling at grand 
opera, as Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducted a streamlined performance 
of “Der Rosenkavalier” at the 
Academy on Nov. 11. Costumes 
and a few props were used, and 
the opera, given with action, was 
sung in a new and admirable Eng- 
lish translation by John Gutman. 
Miss Bible again distinguished 
herself, this time as Octavian, and 
Wilma Spence was a beautiful Prin- 
cess. Ralph Herbert had much of 
the right spirit for Baron Ochs, and 
others were Virginia Haskins, Edith 
Evans, and Manfred Hecht. Max 
Leavitt, who staged the affair, also 
appeared as a costumed servitor- 
commentator. Mr. Ormandy’s superb 
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conducting came as no surprise, for 
he has proved himself a top-notch 
Richard Strauss interpreter on 
countless occasions. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Mr. Ormandy gave the first of their 
six Bach programs on Oct. 28. Jacob 
Krachmalnick, the orchestra’s con- 
certmaster, was the able soloist in 
the Concerto No. 2, in E major. 
Virgil Fox performed in like ca- 
pacity in the Organ Concerto in D 
minor. Other items were the Suite 
No. 3, in D major; the Prelude and 
Fugue in E flat major (“St. Anne’’); 
and the Prelude and Fugue in C 
minor. Schénberg’s transcription 
served the E flat major, while Mr. 
Ormandy’s did like duty for the 
C minor. 

The Obernkirchen Children’s 
Choir invaded the Academy on Oct. 
29 to the delight of those assembled. 
The Curtis String Quartet opened 
its series of recitals at the Free 
Library on Nov. 3. Haydn’s Quartet 
in F major, Debussy’s Quartet, and 
Dvorak’s Quintet in A major (with 
Martha Massena, pianist, joining 
Messrs. Brodsky, Aranoff, Serratos, 
and Cole) proved a_pleasureable 
experience. 

Nov. 4 found the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at the Academy present- 
ing an all-Rachmaninoff program. 
Alexander Brailowsky had an im- 
mense success as soloist in the Con- 
certo No. 2, and Mr. Ormandy 
conducted “The Isle of the Dead” 
and the Symphony No. 3, in A 
minor, with much flair. The Sym- 
phony, very seldom performed, 
however, proved tedious and diffuse. 
—MAx DE SCHAUENSEE. 








Oscar 
Levant 


Kenneth Allen 
Signs Oscar Levant 


Kenneth Allen Associates announce 
that they have taken over the concert 
management of Oscar Levant, start- 
ing immediately. Plans call for sev- 
eral appearances by the pianist this 
fall as soloist with orchestras in the 
East, and then a transcontinental con- 
cert tour, starting in mid-February in 
California. 








Detroit Symphony 
Makes Eastern Tour 


Detroit. — The Detroit Symphony 
left for a short tour of the East on 
Nov. 11 and will travel 2,414 miles 
in three chartered buses, accompanied 
by six tons of equipment and bag- 
gage. A second tour of four weeks 
will begin Feb. 25, 1955. Its itinerary 
will then consist mostly of Midwest- 
ern cities. 

Eleanor Steber was guest soloist on 
Nov. 4 with the orchestra in a con- 
cert that included the Detroit pre- 
miere of Samuel Barber’s “Knoxville, 
Summer 1915”. Paul Paray and the 
orchestra accompanied Miss Steber 
splendidly in this and in Haydn’s 
“With verdure clad” from “The Cre- 
ation”, and “Per pieta” from Mozart’s 
“Cosi Fan Tutte”. The gifted soprano 
was in excellent voice. The orches- 
tral selections included “Fantasy on a 
Theme by Thomas Tallis” by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, an exciting inter- 
pretation of “Espafia” by Chabrier, 


Fricsay Begins Tenure in Houston 


Houston 

OUSTON’S newly enlarged 

H and redecorated Music Hall 

received its first major test 

on Nov. 2, when the Houston 

Symphony, under its new conductor, 

Ferenc Fricsay, presented the sea- 
son’s Opening concert. 

The program, consisting of 
Haydn's “Clock” Symphony, Bar- 
tok’s “Dance Suite”, and the D 
major Symphony of Brahms, was 
preceded by exercises on behalf of 
the orchestra’s new home, substi- 
tuted for the old City Auditorium. 
The patrons heard brief addresses 
by Symphony Society chairman, J. 
Harmon Whittington, and _ by 
Mayor Roy Hofheinz, after which 
the new conductor was introduced 
to begin the evening’s music. 

Less than a year ago, this audience 
had accorded Mr. Fricsay, as guest 
conductor, one of the most tumul- 
tuous ovations in the memory of 
any local concertgoer. At the con- 
clusion of his electrifying perform- 
ance of Tchaikovsky's Fifth Sym- 
phony they had shouted, stamped, 
and rattled the seats in their ad- 
miration for the brilliant young 
Hungarian. On this night, how- 
ever, the strange, new hall, the 
diverting speeches, and the inci- 





dental tensions of an election day 
caused the atmosphere to be more 
casual. 

What the audience heard, as 
they must have been aware, was 
one of the finest opening per- 
formances ever brought forth by 
their symphony. Admittedly in less 
than top form, and probably uneasy 
on the new stage, the players none- 
theless gave the new leader their 
best efforts, and granted unswerving 
attention to his every gesture. Mr. 
Fricsay is an uncommonly meticu- 
lous conductor. While unusual zeal 
can on occasion be an inhibiting in- 
fluence (as it may have been in 
moments of the Haydn), he was 
able to secure the smallest details 
from his players without losing any 
appreciable degree of control over 
the work as a whole. In particular, 
his cues were notably precise. 

In the Bartok “Dance Suite” Mr. 
Fricsay (a former student of that 
composer) really came into his own. 
Last winter he had made the Bartok 
Divertimento the hit of a program 
that included Tchaikovsky's Fifth. 
He repeated the feat this time with 
the “Dance Suite”, in competi- 
tion with one of the great favorites 
here, Brahms’s Second Symphony.— 
WILLIAM RICE. 





and Mendelssohn’s “Italian”  sym- 
phony. : 

The Metropolitan Opera's opening 
program was seen here on the screen 
of the Palms Theater. About 1,300 
persons half filled the theater. Pic. 
ture quality did not seem much better 
than the televised “Carmen” two years 
ago at another theater, and the inter- 
mission visits by the TV camera were 
used mostly for smoking and talking 
by the audience. Applause tended to 
follow self-consciously the New York 
audience. The one striking absence 
noticed was color, which would have 
made all the difference in the world, 
—RicHARD FANDEL 


Atlanta Applauds 
Visiting Artists 


ATLANTA. — The 1954-55 season 
opened with the appearances here of 
four noted singers, before capacity 
and enthusiastic audiences. Eleanor 
Steber was heard as soloist with the 
Atlanta Symphony, Henry Sopkin, 
conductor, at the Municipal Andi- 
torium on Oct. 20. The concert was 
under the auspices of the Atlanta 


Symphony Guild. Miss Steber_ sang 
gloriously arias from “Der Schau- 
spieldirektor” and “Le Nozze di 
Figaro” by Mozart, from “Otello” 


and “La Forza del Destino” by Verdi 
Orchestral works included Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 4 and “Till Ewlen- 
spiegel” by Strauss. 

Risé Stevens was presented on the 
All Star Concert Series of the At 
lanta Music Club. Her rich mezzo- 
soprano voice was well displayed in 
opera arias and songs. James Sho- 
mate, assisting pianist, was heard in 
a solo group. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf made = an 
impressive local debut under auspices 
of the Atlanta Music Club Member- 
ship Series. Singing at the Woman's 
Club Auditorium, Miss Schwarzkopf 
revealed her fine tonal quality and 
interpretative art in a program of 
lieder, Silesian and Swiss folksongs, 
and innumerable encores. Arpad San- 
dor was the fine accompanist. 

Lois Marshall, soprano, appearing 
in the Emory University Chamber 
Music Series, at Glenn Memorial Au- 


ditorium, scored with her beautiful 
voice and artistry. — HELEN KwNox 
SPAIN 


Kansas City 
Season Launched 


Kansas City.—The season of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic was opened 
on Nov. 9-10 by Hans Schwieger with 
a program including the Berlioz “Ben- 
venuto Cellini” Overture, and “Also 
sprach Zarathustra” by Richard 
Strauss, two first hearings for this 
city. 

A feature of the early season will 
be a “Salute to Germany” when its 
program of Dec. 21 will be recorded 
on tape for later hearing in Munich. 
This subscription program will in- 
clude the Toccata by Walter Piston; 
the Konzertsttick in F major for four 
French horns and orchestra by Schu- 
mann; and Mahler’s First Symphony. 
The program was arranged with the 
assistance of the State Department. 
Later in the season a taping of a pro- 
gram by the Munich Symphony will 
be broadcast in Kansas City over a 
local station. 


John Robert Dunlap Signed 
By National Music League 


John Robert Dunlap, baritone, was 
chosen in recent auditions to be added 
to the artist list of the National Music 
League. Mr. Dunlap appeared with 
the Amato Opera Theater in 1953-54, 
is a member and soloist of the Robert 
Shaw Chorale, and sang baritone leads 
in Tippett’s “A Child of Our Time” 
and Handel’s “Time and Truth” at 
the McMillin Theater, under the baton 
of Jacob Avshalomoff. 
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PERSONALITIES ix sie sew 


Theodore Bloomfield, concluding his fourth 
European tour last month, returned to the United 
States to appear as guest conductor with the 
Portland (Ore.) Symphony on Nov. 1 and 15 
After his second concert, the young Clevelander 
crosses the Atlantic again for further engage- 
ments abroad, including concerts in Naples and 
Palermo. Next June he will lead the Orchestre de 
la Suisse Romande in a ninety-minute broadcast 
concert. 















































The Vienna Choir Boys will be heard in 
three holiday concerts at Town Hall at the 
end of December. Their first New York ap 
pearance in four seasons will launch a seven- 
teen-week tour of 75 American cities 























Helen Schafmeister recently returned from suc- 
cessful recitals in Wigmore Hall, London, and at 
the Odd Fellow Palais, Copenhagen. The pianist 
plans to return to Europe next summer. 

















































































ie : = 4 Fellow passengers Jennie Tourel and Nathan 
In Venice, Leonard Bernstein, right, and Isaac Percy Grainger was heard in a piano pro- Milstein chat while returning on the SS Queen 
Stern discuss Mr. Bernstein’s Serenade for gram in Darien, Conn., last month in the Mary from Europe 
violin, strings and percussion, which the Scott's Cove Sunday series, in conjunction ‘ 
violinist introduced at the Festival of Con- with the American-European Friendship , ; , : , 
temporary Music there. Mr. Stern later returned 1 ssociation Jennie Tourel returned on Noy. 2 on the SS 
to the United States to begin his autumn en- — : = * Queen Mary after an absence of six months frot 
gagements here the United States, during which she completed 
Hilde Gueden, currently winding up a nineteen- three conscutive tours—one of Europe last spri 
: ‘ ; ~ ity concert tour, resumes her duties at the Metro- her first of South Africa in June and July, and 
WO Pan-American Clippers, chartered by par 4 : . 1 another visit to Europe, which closed with a ] 
Henry H. Reichhold, chemical industrialist politan Opera this month. d mitted are , as ik a 
y Fi. € l, : < alis don recital this fall 
and music patron, will bring the Berlin Phil- . ° ° In South Africa, the mezzo-soprano appeare 
harmonic and its c mductor, Wilhelm Furtwangler, Lae : all the major cities, and was compelled to exter 
to this country on Feb. 24. The 108-man orchestra Moura Lympany will give a 25th anniver her tour by two weeks. One of her memorable ex 
will begin its first tour here in Washington, D. C., sary recital at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 12, her periences was singing to an all-Negro audience 
on the 27th, but will return to New York on March first recital here in three seasons. The 37- when she donated ‘the proceeds of a concert to the 
1 for the first of three concerts at Carnegie Hall. year-old British pianist made her debut im Rants University im lohannedburs 
Twenty-four concerts in ail have been scheduled London at the age of twelve Miss Tourel returned to embark on her tet 
during their six-week visit ‘ e ° consecutive concert itinerary of the United States 
e ~ ° ? " . : - Her first appearance ol the season was le a 
* Efrem Kurtz 1S completing a Series or concerts Town Hall on Nov 23, wl en she Sang Le sdemor 
Dame Myra Hess, wo is scheduled to be- with the Liverpool Philharmonic after a season 01 in adele of Centiats comio teeeh Gmene 
yim a coast-to-coast tour in January, is now guest appearances with major European orches- “Otello” 
playing a series of 25 concerts throughout tras. - we 
England and The Netherlands. She recently 4 q 3 


made her television debut for the BBC play- Mildred Dilling's nummer and ta sche 





img works by Bach and Beethoven's Op. 110 Mary Curtis, having completed major as Fags re ce gerne agp artes 
. . ° signments with opera compames m Mexico, , ; RB eee ere, ae i q sgl rt # 
is returning to Italy for appearances m Culy oj Birmingham Symphony and recita 
Jascha Heifetz gave three concerts in London Palermo and Reggio. The American soprano im London, Paris, Stockholm, and Berli 
and Paris last month on a whirlwind visit to the will also be on hand for the regular opera The harpist also made a tour of West Ger 
Continent with his wife. He returned to New seasons in Milan, Venice, and Como man citles under the auspices of ie Unite 
York on Nov. 26 States Occupation Government. She oper 
e ° ° 1 North American concert tour last mont] 
; ; ; i i who recently gave birth to a - e ‘ 
Astrid Verney will launch her fifth con Pgs ag tices Pre begins her next tour in 
secutive summer at Bayreuth by singing the lanuary, She will play first in Europe and then Sleener Weldmen, who has sung over 
role of Senta in the opening night perform- in the United States, making a single appearance performances in Germany this season, has rt 
ance of “The Flying Dutchman”, on July it Town Hall on March 13. newed her contract with the Mannhem Oo 
22. She will also be heard as Briimnhilde in . ; ; Company for 1954-55. She will be joined there 
the first of two 1955 Ring cycles, changing A ‘ next year by Mary Davenport, who sang Gen 
fo the role of Sieglinde in the second cycle Isaac Stern arrived last month from his vieve in the NBC-TV “Pelleas and Melisande 
second around-the-world tour im _ sixteen spring 


months, including 35 concerts in Australia 
He embarked on his thirteenth North Ameri 
can tour in Providence, R. I., on Nov. 17 


Gyorgy Sandor, who recently returned from a 
European tour covering Italy, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and England, is currently making the rounds 
of several Central and South American countries 
He is due back later shis month for concerts in 
the United States and Canada. 


Rosalyn Tureck succeeded in convincing 
many sceptical Londoners that Bach’s key- 
board music sounds every bit as good on the 
piano as on the harpsichord in her Bach 
series there early this fall. During November 
she made tours of Ireland and Scandinavia 


The Marquis de Cuevas was injured seriously 
last month when he was struck by a taxi cab in 
aris, sustaining a fractured right leg and head 
injuries. 





‘ " Davis 

Piceagliani Rests Goer, collet, has become 6 perme- Dorothy Warenskjold, who recently sang with 

Durin his visit to Mil laa 1 : avi ran e CE rn o ect the t = the San Francisco Opera, receives from repre- 

g an last summer, when nent member of the New Music Quartet, sentatives of the “San Francisco Junior 

he conducted operas at La Scala, Dimitri whose other members are Broadus Erle and Achievers” the Executive Award, in apprecia- 

Mitropoulos examines some of the _ historic Matthew Raimondi, violins, and Walter tion of her efforts in behalf of the youth 
treasures in the museum of that opera house Trampler, viola. organization : 


December 1, 1954 








Baltimore Applauds 
Resident Orchestras 


BALTIMORE.—The Baltimore Sym- 
phony, under Massimo  Freccia, 
gave the opening concert of its sea- 
son on Oct. 20 at the Lyric Thea- 
ter. Mr. Freccia and his group won 
cheers and recalls from the crowd 
that filled the auditorium. 

The all-orchestral program con- 
tained only four works, of widely 
different types. Each was unblem- 
ished by conventional sentimental- 
ism, and emerged clear and true to 
style. The Beethoven First Sym- 
phony was articulate and elegant, 
its pace unhurried, yet full of dy- 
namic impulse. Debussy’s “Prelude 
to The Afternoon of a Faun”, an 
exquisite and delicate tonal picture, 
was made memorable by the superb 
playing of Britten Johnson, the 
first flutist. Indeed, throughout the 
evening, every first-chair solo had 
beauty and distinction. Strauss’s 
“Dance of the Seven Veils” from 
“Salome” proved a triumph, for 
Mr. Freccia’s conception was dra- 
matic and biting. Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth Symphony impressed by the 
indomitable fatefulness of the open- 
ing movement, the lovely song of 
meditative sadness which followed, 
and delicacy of the pizzicato sec- 
tion. 

Reginald Stewart conducted the 
Little Orchestra in the opening 
concert of the Candlelight Series on 
Oct. 5, at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, providing an excel- 
lent program. This is the second 
year for this series, which has had 
wide appeal and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. The soloist was Mitchell 
Miller, well-known to many Balti- 
moreans from the days when he 
was first oboist with the Baltimore 
Symphony under Howard Barlow. 
Mr. Miller was the accomplished 
soloist in Mozart’s Oboe Quartet, 
ably assisted by three members of 
the Kroll Quartet—the quartet-in- 
residence at the school. The con- 
cert opened with a somewhat tenu- 
ous performance of Byrd’s Fantasia 
No. 1, for strings. The finest play- 
ing of the evening was that given 
to Bloch’s Concerto Grosso, No. 2. 
The remainder of the program 
included Barber's “Adagio for 
Strings”, and a familiar and valid 
account of Mozart’s G minor Sym- 
phony. ; 

Mr. Stewart won an ovation for 


the excellence of his second pro- 
gram on Oct. 19, as well as for 
the playing of the Little Orchestra. 
The caliber of the material was 
unusually high, and the perform- 
ances boasted a broad, rich style, 
and had sympathetic treatment. 
The featured soloist was Balti- 
more’s own Ogden Nash. A full 
house greeted his humorous and 
imaginative verses, his recitation of 
which greatly enhanced the effect 
of Saint-Saéns’ “Carnival of the An- 
imals”. Mr. Stewart conducted the 
suite with gusto. Sensitive and ef- 
fective playing was provided by 
William Chrystal and George 
Kiorpes, at the two pianos. 

Other concert activities here were 
the superior recital of George Lon- 
don, opening the Community Con- 
cert Series at the Lyric Theater on 
Oct. 9; an enchanting performance 
of Rossini’s “Barber of Seville”, 
brought by Boris Goldovsky’s Opera 
Theater and sung in his delightful 
new English Translation, on Oct. 
11; and an impressive piano recital 
by John Browning, winner of the 
Steinway Centennial Award, and 
presented at the opening meeting 
of the Baltimore Music Club at the 
Sheraton Belvedere, on Oct. 16. 

—GEORGE KENT BELLOWS 


Russell Stanger To Lead 
Philadelphia Orchestra 

PHILADELPHIA.—A pair of con- 
certs with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, on Feb. 11 and 12 next, in its 
regular series, will be conducted 
by Russell Stanger, thirty-year-old 
Bostonian, who is music director 
of the Pioneer Valley Symphony 
Association, of Greenfield, Mass. 
Eugene Ormandy, musical director 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
chose Mr. Stanger for this engage- 
ment on the basis of the ‘‘out- 
standing ability he demonstrated 
at the Conductors Symposium last 
year”. 


Bayreuth Issues Program 
For 1955 Wagner Festival 

The 1955 Richard Wagner Festi- 
val at Bayreuth, to be held from 
July 22 through Aug. 21, will open 
with a new staging by Wolfgang 
Wagner of “The Flying Dutch- 
man”. The other works to be heard 
are “Parsifal”, ““Tannhiuser”, and 
the usual two cycles of “The Ring”. 
rhe artistic personnel and produc- 
tion staff will be announced later. 





Photos by Morton 


Two San Francisco Opera performances in 1934 included, left, 
Smetana’s “The Bartered Bride”, in which Louis D’Angelo was the 
Marriage Broker and Mario Chamlee (seated) sang Hans; and “Tosca”, 
with Lotte Lehmann as the heroine and Dino Borgioli as Cavaradossi 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


Operatic Solon to Retire 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Op- 
era for 26 years, has announced 
that he will retire at the expira- 
tion of his contract next April. 
He had made up his mind before 
leaving for Europe last spring . . . 
but at the request of Paul D. Cra- 
vath, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, he waited until his return 
from abroad before coming to a 
final decision. Mr. Cravath said 
that his announcement was a great 
shock. 


Long Before the Anschluss 


A first edition of Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio”, bearing the composer’s 
autograph, was presented to Arturo 
Toscanini by Chancellor Schusch- 
nigg in the name of the Austrian 
Government at the conclusion of 
his performance of the Verdi Re- 
quiem at the Vienna Opera in 
memory of Chancellor Dollfuss. 
Showing strong emotion, the con- 
ductor thanked him. 


European Honors 


The directorship of the American 
Conservatory at Fontainebleau has 
been conferred upon Maurice Ra- 
ee Among musicians recently 
distinguished by the French Gov- 


ernment for eminence in_ their 
profession is Alfred Cortot, pianis', 
who has been made Commande: 
of the Legion of Honor. ... A 
birthday celebration of interest 
was that of Karl Muck, whos 
75th anniversary occurred on Ox 


99 


A Cyclist Tunes Up 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch opened 
series of five programs outlinin, 
the development of the piano con 
certo with the National Orchestra 
Association, Leon Barzin, con 
ductor, on Saturday afternoons at 
Town Hall. The opening program 
on Oct. 27, presented the con 
certos in A major, D minor and (¢ 
minor of Bach, Mozart and Bee 
thoven, respectively. . . . On Dec 
29, a male chorus will assist in 
Beethoven's “Phantasy” for piano, 
orchestra and singers. 


In the Depression 


With Mrs. Vincent Astor [now 
Mrs. Lytle Hull] presiding, a group 
of music-lovers and public-spirited 
citizens met at Walter Damrosch’s 
home on Oct. 17, and, after care- 
ful consideration, it was decided to 
launch a campaign to raise $400,- 
000 for the Musicians’ Emergency 
Fund by public subscription. 





MUSICAL AMERICA’S REPRESENTATIVES 
United States 
ATLANTA: Helen Knox Spain, Atlantan Hotel. 
BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows, Peabody 
Conservatory. 
BUFFALO: Berna  Bergholtz, Buffalo Public 
Library. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 
CHICAGO: Louis O. Palmer, 5427 University, 
Apt. 3A. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East Fourth 
St. 


CLEVELAND: Eleanor Wingate Todd, 1978 Ford 
Dr. 


COLUMBUS: Virginia Braun Keller, Ohio State 
Journal. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, Rocky Mountain 
News. 

DETROIT: Richard Fandel, 325 Merton Rd. 
KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman, Newbern 
Hotel, 525 East Armour Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, Business 
Manager, 432 Philharmonic Auditorium. 
Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, 

Los Angeles Times 
MILWAUKEE: Frank H. Nelson, 1517 North 
Franklin Place. 
MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Department of 
Music, University of Minnesota. 


NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 St. Charles 
Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 Shady Ave. 
ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, Alexander 
Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, The Argus. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: Theodore Schaefer, Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church. 


Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, Buenos Aires 
Musical, Paso 755. 
AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach Road, Edge- 
cliff, Sydney. 
Biddy Allen, 21 Tintern Ave., Toerak, S.E. 2, 


Melbourne. 
AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exnergasse 30, 
Vienna. 
BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, 54 Rue du Trone, 
Brussels. 


BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa Postal 971, 
Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Gilles Potvin, a St. Denis St., Mon- 
treal. 


Colin Sabiston, 200 Cottingham St., Toronto. 
DENMARK: Torben Meyer, Berlingske Tidende, 
Copenhagen K 
ENGLAND: Cecil Smith, London Daily Express. 
FRANCE: Christina Thoresby, 76 Ave. de la 
Bourdonnais, Paris 7e. 
GERMANY: H. H._ Stuckenschmidt, Berlin- 
Templehof, Thuyring 45. 

Everett Helm, bei Andresen, Lenzhalde 95, 


Stuttgart. 

HOLLAND: Lex van Delden, Moreelsestraat 11, 
Amsterdam. 

ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via Marconi 28, 
Florence. 


Peter Dragadze, Via Mulino delle Armi 25, Milan. 
Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126, Rome. 


MEXICO: Peggy Munoz, Protasio Tagle 69-8, 
Colonia Tacubaya, Mexico, D. F. 
PORTUGAL: Katherine 4. de Carneyro, 450 Rua 
de | porto. 

SCOTLAND: Leslie M. Greenlees, The Evening 
News, Kemsley House, Glasgow. 

SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, Avenida Reina Victoria 
58, Madrid. 

SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo 1, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND: Edmond Appia, 22 Rue de 
Candelle, Geneva. 
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CONCERT ORGANIST 


In his twenty-year career 


Virgil Fox has presented 


the organ as a concert instrument 


By 


FTER Virgil Fox gave his 
A ees paid recital in Kimball 

Hall, Chicago, the late Ed- 
ward Moore, music critic of the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, wrote of 
the young organist that “his duty 
in musical life is to put the organ 
on the musical map as a brilliant 
concert instrument”. Having done 
just that in subsequent years and 
still doing it by his average sixty 
concert season, Mr. Fox has formed 
some definite opinions on the ca- 
recr of a concert organist. 

I have always wanted”, he says, 
“to play the organ before the 
symphony-going public, to present 
it as a concert instrument, and, in 
turn, to be judged as a concert 


artist. The organ is one entity 
in a church and another in the 
concert hall. Even though it is 


powerful in its religious function, 
It is just as powerful as a concert 
instrument. 

There are several ways it can be 
done. For one thing, the organist, 
like any other concert performer, 
should be seen. The visual element 
is aS positive and necessary as water 
in a human body. Would Kreis- 
ler have had a career if he had 
stood behind a curtain when he 
played the violin? Would Lily 
Pons be able to fill Constitution 
Hall in Washington if people 
could not watch her as she sang? 
Part of the pleasure in attending 
a recital by a piano virtuoso is to 
watch him get through a bravura 
piece at a speed that seems impos- 
sible. No, any artist should be 
seen, and in the case of the or- 
ganist, few people are acquainted 
with the beautiful designs of the 
consoles much less with the tech- 
nical feats involved in pedal and 
manual work. 


Growth in Organ Building 


When Mr. Fox began his career 
twenty ago, there were not 
many good organs in concert halls. 
Most church organs were quite 
properly concealed from view. He 
finds this situation changing rapid- 
ly now. “Since the war there has 
been a great surge of organ con- 
struction in this country. In nearly 
all the large cities there is now an 
auditorium—either a regular concert 
hall or one belonging to a school 

with an organ ranging in qual- 
ity from admirable to superb”. 
,(Oddly enough and most unfor- 
tunately, New York is an exception, 
ilthough it has many fine church 


vears 


December 1, 1954 


RAYMOND ERICSON 


organs.) “And for those communi- 
ties that do not have an adequate 
concert hall organ, I feel that the 
church can and should become a 
cultural center in the community by 
presenting concerts. A console that 
can be moved into the view of the 
audience is always possible. I have 
plaved on many of these through- 
out our own country and abroad.” 

Mr. Fox believes that the in- 
crease in the number of organs has 
made people more conscious of 
the instrument, but he also thinks 
that public interest has been 
aroused through radio programs, 
recordings, and the invention of 
electronic organs—the last because 
of their mobility and low cost. 
Through these three elements many 
people have made their first ac- 
quaintance with concert organ lit- 
erature. Mr. Fox, himself, has 
made recordings at the Riverside 
Church in New York, issued by 
RCA Victor and Columbia, and a 
new LP of Brahms’s organ works 
is to be released by RCA Victor in 
March which was recorded on the 
famous John Hays Hammond or- 
gan in Gloucester, Mass. 


Field for Young Artists 


With the spurt in organ build- 
ing and the growth of public in- 


terest, Mr. Fox now sees the con- 
cert organ field as a fruitful one 


for good young artists—a field that 
is certainly not as crowded as that 
for pianists, violinists, and singers. 

Mr. Fox’s own career, aside from 
its pathbreaking aspects, has had 
many salient features. His debut 
was effected at the age of fourteen, 
when he played a recital before 
3,000 students of the Withrow 
High School in Cincinnati. He ha 
appeared in the major concert halls 
and churches throughout America 
and Europe and most recently with 
leading orchestras, including the 
Philadelphia, Boston Pops, Roch- 
ester, and New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. Two years ago the 
State Department invited him to 
represent the United States at the 
first International Congress for 
Church Music, in Bern, Switzerland, 


where he gave a recital in the 
Bern cathedral. 
He has given programs for 


almost all of the 200 chapters of 
the American Guild of Organists 
and has played recitals at five na- 
tional Guild conventions. He is the 
only American to have played a 
paid organ recital in Carnegie 










Virgil Fox at the console 


organ 
Hall. The week that Mr. Fox was 
separated from the Army after 
World War II he began a series 


of organ recitals at the Library of 
Congress under the auspices of the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foun- 
dation. In eleven days he played 
14 major organ compositions from 
memory. 


“I love playing opening con 
certs on new instruments what 
most churches entitle the dedica- 


tory recital. This is always a chal 
lenge to me for I feel that I am 
introducing a new member of the 
family and must make every phase 
of its ‘personality’ known.” For the 
organist to become acquainted with 
each new instrument is a task in 
itself and it takes time. The “time 
factor” limits the number of en- 
gagements Mr. Fox can accept. One 
reason is his position as organist 
at the Riverside Church in New 
York. “I love my church work, but 
having to be in New York every 
weekend for rehearsals and services 
makes bookings difficult, and I fly 
thousands of miles each year getting 
to and from concert appearances. 
“IT do not think one should 
play an organ without becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with it. I 
spent three days practicing on the 
instrument in the Mormon Taber 
nacle in Salt Lake City before my 
recital there. Organists who appear 
after only a few hours’ rehearsal 
with an unfamiliar instrument do 
not do justice to the instrument, 
themselves, or the profession.” 


Rich Organ Repertoire 


As for repertoire: “The litera- 
ture for the concert organ is one 
of the richest in all music, from the 
great period of Buxtehude, Bach, 
and Handel, right on down to our 
times, and it is music of spiritual 
and emotional content. I feel there 
is a message to be extracted from 
these works and communicated to 
others. I like people, and I want to 
share with them the joy in music. 

“When I first went to study in 
Chicago with the great Wilhelm 
Middelschulte, before we even 
shook hands he pointed to the 
organ and said: “This is the most 
highly mechanized instrument there 
is; if you can get beyond the me 
chanics and make music, you will 
be one of the greatest organists 
alive’. I am only interested in mak- 
ing music that moves my listeners 
—music that has expressive beauty, 
nuance in its every phrase, full 


Moss 


of the Riverside Church 


sonority and gradual crescendo and 
decre scendo which are now possible 
with our instruments. Old in 
struments were terraced so that one 
had to jump from piano to fort 
with no smooth gradation.’ 

Mi Fox 


new 


first to Say 
when the subject of the baroque 
stvle organ brought up, that 
the organs of the late-nineteenth 
and early-twentieth centuries 
too far in developing a 
heavy tone, but the pendulum has 
Those 


models 


was the 
was 


went 
massive, 


swung too far the other wav. ‘ 
who 
are museum-minded, and copies ol 
old instruments are limit 
ing. Other instrumentalists do not 
attempt to play on copies of in 


sponsol the baroque 


merely 


ferio1 predecessors. I once asked 
Albert Schweitzer what he thought 
of the baroque organ. His suc 
cinct reply was Le baroque, ¢a 
n’existe pas!’ 

But Mr. Fox feels that there is 
a bright future ahead for the con 
cert organ, and because of this he 
says he wishes he had been born 
forty years later. He praised the 


work of local chapters of the AGO 
recitals and making 
the listening-public organ conscious 
and he feels that that organization, 


in sponsor ing 


more than any other, can do even 
better in the future. And he would 
like to see the introduction of a 
large, colorful movable organ. “Just 
think of the beautiful halls whose 
walls and audiences have nevet 


heard a good organ and the small 
communities and towns that 
have an organ concert made avail 
able to them. It will happen on 
of these days!” 


could 


Concert Choir and Orchestra 
Extend New York Series 


The Town Hall series of the New 


York Concert Choir and the New 
York Concert Orchestra, under the 
direction of Margaret Hillis, will be 
increased from four concerts to six 
this season. A special Christmas pro 
gram of choral music will open the 
series on Dec. 19. The remaining 


events are: Jan. 20, an all-Beethover 
concert; Feb. 20, Bach’s B minor 
Mass; March 11, Dvorak’s “Ru 
salka”; April 1, program of old and 


contemporary vocal chamber music; 
April 15, a contemporary program, in 
cluding Stravinsky’s “Les Noces”, the 
first New York hearings of Janace k’s 
“Kinderreime” and Robert Moevs’s 
“Cantata Sacra”, and the initial pub 
lic performance in Manhattan of Dal 
lapiccola’s “Canti di Prigonia”. Peter 
Herman Adler will be guest conductor 
for Dvorak’s “Rusalka”, 
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continued from page 3 


say that his grasp of the work is 
intimate, mature, affectionate and, 
above all, respectful. Mr. Stiedry 
has an obvious reverence for this 
music that makes him a strict dis- 
ciplinarian over stage and pit at 
the same time that he is warm 
and human in his approach. For 
him it was a labor of love to which 
he gave everything, and, from the 
second act on, it was Wagnerian 
poetry in its most splendorous hab- 
iliments.—RONALD EYER 


ll Barbiere di Siviglia, Nov. 12 


This was the season’s first full per- 
formance and first subscription per- 
formance of Rossini’s comedy, al- 
though the second act had been given 
on opening night, Nov. 8. The Metro- 
politan’s handsome new production of 
“Il Barbiere”, with its elegant cos- 
tumes and décor by Eugene Berman, 
brought new life and energy into the 
performances of the work last year. 
This season, Robert Herman has been 
appointed stage director, and he kept 
the action lively, while adhering faith- 
fully in the main to the details of 
Cyril Ritchard’s elaborate dramatic 
production. 

Roberta Peters was the piquante 
Rosina at this performance; Cesare 
Valletti, Count Almaviva; Fernando 
Corena, Dr. Bartolo; Robert Merrill, 
Figaro; Cesare Siepi, Don Basilio; 
Jean Madeira, Berta; George Ceha- 
novsky, Fiorello; Alessio De Paolis, 
a Sergeant; and Rudolf Mayreder, 
Ambrogio. 

Especially vigorous and vocally solid 
were the performances of Mr. Corena 
and Mr. Siepi. Miss Peters was agile 
and lively; Mr. Valletti again revealed 
a well-spun and smoothly sustained 
vocal line in his arias; and Mr. Mer- 
rill (albeit Figaro is not one of his 
best roles) performed alertly, if not 
with the assurance and dramatic drive 
he has revealed in other parts. Al- 
berto Erede, like Mr. Merrill, seemed 
a bit nervous on this occasion, but 
he conducted with the refinement that 
characterized his interpretations last 
season.—R. S. 


Madama Butterfly, Nov. 13 


Except for the obvious age of the 
settings, which are still basically hand- 
some, this production of the Puccini 
pera was exceptionally fine all 
around. The role of Cio-Cio-San, on 
which the performance succeeds or 
fails, was in the experienced hands 
of Licia Albanese, who made her 
Metropolitan debut fourteen years ago 
in the part. She knew to a T how to 
make the most of every dramatic mo- 
ment, of every inflection of the mu- 
sic. What was truly remarkable about 
her portrayal, however, was—despite 
all the polish, a sense of calculation, 
and even certain exaggerations — its 
emotional urgency, its genuine feeling, 
which were extremely moving. 

Eugene Conley’s Pinkerton was vo- 
cally ingratiating, brilliant in the top 
register, and Mildred Miller’s Suzuki 
was a model in deportment and vocal- 
ism. Frank Guarrera, in his first 
Sharpless at the Metropolitan, con- 
tributed some uncommonly sensitive 
singing of his lines in the second and 
third acts. Equally satisfying were 
Alessio De Paolis’ inscrutable, super- 
ficially polite Goro; George Cehanov- 
sky’s restrained Yamadori; Norman 
Scott’s wrathful Bonze; Heidi Krall’s 
lovely Kate Pinkerton; and Calvin 
Marsh’s Imperial Commissary. Mr. 
Marsh’s fine baritone and excellent 
diction marked him as a valuable new- 
comer to the company. 

Familiar with the portrayals of most 
of his cast, Alberto Erede conducted 
a full-blooded performance—rich, de- 


tailed, and sympathetic — one of his 

best. Desire Vetrere’s orthodox stag- 

ing was clean and to the point.— 
E 


R. A. 


Die Meistersinger, Nov. 15 


In the season's second performance 
of Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” the 
cast was the same, with the exception 
of Hans Hopf, who was indisposed, 
and was replaced by Charles Kullman. 
Mr. Kullman knows the style and dra- 
matic detail of the role well, and 
though he did not have the weight 
and soaring power of voice to do jus- 
tice to much of the music, he handled 
his resources very expertly. The 
palms of the evening went to Otto 
Edelmann, as Sachs; Kurt Boehme, 
as Pogner; and the redoubtable Ger- 
hard Pechner, as Beckmesser. But 
everyone sang eloquently and_ sensi- 
tively under the evocative baton of 
Fritz Stiedry, who has the same af- 
finity for the warm humanity and hu- 
mor of “Die Meistersinger” as he 
does for the exalted mysticism of 
“Parsifal”. 

Lisa Della Casa was again the Eva; 
Herta Glaz, Magdalene ; John Brown- 
lee, Kothner ; and Paul Franke, David. 
The chorus’ was lively in the final 
scene, and Mr. Edelmann’s perfor- 
mance of Sachs’s address to the peo- 
ple was notably eloquent. Once more, 
the Metropolitan has given us the type 
of Wagner interpretation that will 
keep the music alive and reveal its 
true genius.—R. S 





Sedge Le Blang 
Jan Peerce as Faust 


Faust, Nov. 18 


The only novelty in this perfor- 
mance was Jan Peerce’s first assump- 
tion anywhere of the title role. As 
was to be expected he sang with the 
good taste, meticulous phrasing, and 
stylistic authority that have made his 
previous work a pleasure to hear. If 
the voice sounded a bit dry at times, 
it was always smoothly produced and 
the high C in “Salut, demeure” was 
securely in place. Jerome Hines con- 
tributed some wonderfully rich sounds 
as Mephistopheles; with his height he 
cut an imposing figure and moved 
well within the context of Peter 
Brook’s staging. Robert Merrill, sub- 
stituting for Frank Guarrera as Val- 
entin, turned in one of his most satis- 
factory portrayals, both vocally and 
dramatically; Mildred Miller’s Siébel 
seemed flawless; and Thelma Votipka 
and Lawrence Davidson ably filled the 
roles of Marthe and Wagner. 

Still, the evening belonged to the 
conductor, Pierre Monteux, and to the 
Marguerite, Victoria de los Angeles. 
In Mr. Monteux’s superb reading, the 
tempos were always so just, the style 
so flowing, the sound of the orches- 
tra so transparent and precisely bal- 
anced. So, too, was Miss De los An- 
geles’ singing exquisitely turned and 
colored, beautifully evocative in the 





“Roi de Thule” ballad, and so full 
of conviction that the occasional edgy 
high tones were easy to forgive. 

The production, new last year, re- 
tained its sense of color and move- 
ment under the stage direction of Rob- 
ert Herman, and Rolf Gerard’s de- 
signs still had impact in spite of their 
sometimes a construction and 
painting.—R. A. E 


Madama Butterfly, Nov. 19 


Lisa Della Casa’s Cio - Cio - San, 
shown for the first time at the Metro- 
politan in this performance, was per- 
fectly lovely in appearance, ably sung, 
with many shining high tones. After 
a faltering start in the off-stage en- 
trance music, she sang in general se- 
curely, projecting the voice in the 
lower register, where so much of her 
music lies, with admirable ease and 
fullness. She sang many phrases more 
slowly than usual, with a certain sen- 
tentiousness, giving the music a rather 
sluggish quality. She used plenty of 
dynamic shadings to color the vocal 
line, but the voice itself did not vary 
much in texture; thus, despite its 
gleaming qualities, the vocalism was 
cool in effect. Momentum and rhyth- 
mic life was what the performance 
lacked most, however. 

The only other change from the 
Nov. 13 cast was Frank Valentino’s 
Sharpless—a poised, intelligent, wholly 
excellent characterization from one of 
the Metropolitan’s most dependable 
artists. Alberto Erede, going along 
with Miss Della Casa’s tempos, con- 
ducted with less spirit than before. 


—R. 
La Traviata, Nov. 20, 2:00 


The first performance this season 
of Verdi's opera was given by a 
largely familiar cast. Licia Albanese 
was the Violetta. Beautifully gowned 
and acting with that intensity and 
pathos which makes hers one of the 
most gripping impersonations of the 
role to be seen today, she won her 
audience. The first act was done with 
a suggestion of wild exhilaration, in- 


terrupted with a genuinely tragic out- 
cry on hearing the voice of Alfredo 
offstage. Her second act interview 
with Germont was affecting in the ex- 
treme, climaxed with the heartbroken 
renunciation. The final act had at 
times a Duse-like graphic note 

Giacinto Prandelli, as Alfredo, pre- 
sented a cool, well-phrased pertor- 
formance; his acting was not over- 
whelming in ardor, though done with 
much aplomb and with vocal smooth- 
ness. Leonard Warren, made up in 
rather patriarchal style as the elder 
Germont, sang with great sincerity 
and beautifully managed vocal con- 
trol, winning his usual warm tribute 
after “Di Provenza”. 

Heidi Krall was a handsome Flora. 
Maria Leone made of Annina a maid- 
servant of good presence and sym- 
pathetic voice. Gabor Carelli as Gas- 
tone; George Cehanovsky as Baron 
Douphol; Calvin Marsh, a newcomer 
to the company, as Marquis 
D’Obigny; and Osie Hawkins as Dr. 
Grenvil, were all worthy supporting 
artists. The chorus sang with anima- 
tion. The third-act ballet episodes 
presented Zebra Nevins, Vila Ma 
orca and Roland Vasquez as soloist 
Alberto Erede conducted with cal 
pace and dramatic power whe 
needed.—R. M. K 


Other Performances 


Also given in the second week o 
the Metropolitan season were a repe 
tition of “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” or: 
Nov. 17 with the same cast as on th 
12th, and the first full performanc 
this fall of “Aida”, on the evening « 
Nov. 20. This was a benefit for tl 
Yeshiva University Women’s Organi 
zation and offered in the cast Herv 
Nelli (replacing Zinka Milanov a 
Aida), Nell Rankin (Amneris), Rosa 
land a (Priestess), Mario De 
Monaco (Radames), Frank Guarrer: 
rp ell oy Nicola Moscona (Ram 
fis), Luben Vichey (King), and James 
McCracken (Messenger). Mia Sla 
venska was the premiere ballerina 
Fausto Cleva conducted. 


New Orleans Opera Presents Otello 


New Or -EANS.—Several outstand- 
ing successes in the past have 
crowned the efforts of the New 
Orleans Opera House Association, 
but we cannot recall any enthusi- 
asm comparable to that evoked by 
the two recent performances of 
“Otello” with a cast consisting of 
Ramon Vinay, Herva Nelli, Ce- 
sare Bardelli, Paul Franke, and 
Luben Vichey in the leading roles, 
and, in the lesser ones, local artists 
Warren Gadpaille, Konrad Klein, 
Marietta Muhs and Stephen Har- 
un. The new musical director, 
Renato Cellini, conducting, won a 
deserved ovation. Knud Anders- 
sen’s excellent training of the 
choruses again testified to his abil- 
ity. Armando Agnini’s stage set- 
tings and directions were of high 
order. 

Mr. Vinay’s Otello, especially in 
his development of the role to its 
gripping climax, cannot be soon 
forgotten. Mr. Bardelli’s Iago had 
thrilling moments, and Miss Nelli’s 
rare vocal and dramatic gifts added 
to her laurels previously earned 
here. 

A gala concert was given at 
Jerusalem Temple for the benefit 
of the opera association. _ Partici- 
pants were Miss Nelli and Messrs. 
Bardelli, Vichey, and Franke. Mr. 
Anderssen and Mr. Cellini shared 
the conducting duties. 

The Opera Association’s subse- 
quent performances of “Tosca” 
presented Inge Borkh as a rich- 


ly endowed 


singer and actress. 
although her costuming was 
somewhat unconventional. Robert 


Weede, no stranger here, won fu 
ther laurels as Scarpia. Brian Sul 
livan’s fine, dependable voice and 
much improved acting as Cavara- 
dossi gained new admirers for him. 
Lloyd Harris again proved his ver 
satility as the Sacristan. Mr. Gad- 
paille was effective as Angelotti. 
Others participating were Nathan 
ael Sprinzena, Clare Bordes Crane, 
Arthur Cosenza and Mr. Harun 
Mr. Cellini’s conducting of this 
work left nothing to be desired. 

A memorable event was the 
matinee program of the Concert 
gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, 
with Rafael Kubelik conducting. 
The entire membership (5.000) of 
the New Orleans Opera Guild, the 
sponsoring organization for the 
concert, was sold out four months 
in advance. It was impossible to 
accommodate 1,000 more who want- 
ed to become members. This or- 
chestra proved one of the finest en- 
sembles ever heard here. 

The New Orleans Philharmonic- 
Symphony, under its admired con- 
ductor, Alexander Hilsberg. won an 
ovation in its opening concert, in- 
cluding works by Bach, Brahms, 
Debussy and Richard Strauss. The 
85 players gave a magnificent re- 
sponse to their scholarly con- 
ductor, and the performance 
evoked cheers. 

—HArrY BRUNSWICK LOEB 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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continued from page 8 


that, for this listener, reached its cli- 
max early, in the hauntingly beautiful 
Adagio elegiaco that forms the sec- 
ond of five movements. As a whole, 
the suite is scored with great skill 


Norman 
Carol 





the com- 
savors ot 


reflecting 


from 
Argentinian origins, 
t one might call the international 


and, far 
post “< Ss 
wh 
stvie. Along with the Strauss tone 
poe, it received an incisive, tonally 
trasparent performance under the 
expert guidance of Mr. Autori.—C. B. 


Cliburn Makes Debut 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony, Dimitri: Mitropoulos, conduc- 
tor. Van Cliburn, pianist, Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 14, 2:30: 

“Symphonic Epigram”’ -Roy Harris 
(World Premiere) 

No. 5, D major 
" iediipastin 


No. 1, B flat minor 
Nandan ie chaikovsky 
Dvorak 


Symphony “Refor- 


mation ) 
Piano Concerto 
“Carneval” Overture ......... 
who made his debut 
with the Philharmonic - Symphony in 
this concert, is a delightfully un- 
affected, modest young artist of only 
nineteen, with a solid, brilliant tech- 
nique and an unmistakably vital mu- 
sical temperament. Born in Louisiana, 
he grew up in Kilgore, Texas, where 
he studied with his mother before go- 
ing to the Juilliard School in New 
York to work with Rosina Lhevinne. 


Van Cliburn, 





It was no doubt from Mrs. Lhevinne 
that he derived his authoritative ap- 
proach to the Tchaikovsky concerto 


in such matters as style and execution. 
It was a performance in the grand 
nanner, yet in no way artificial. The 
natural exuberance and hearty feel- 
ings of the young pianist found a 
place in it, for all its discipline and 
skill. Mr. Mitropoulos and the or- 
chestra provided a meaty accompani- 
ment. At the close the audience took 
Mr. Cliburn to its heart, recalling him 

least seven times. It will be neces- 
sary to hear him in recital and in 
other concertos (Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, for instance) to obtain a just 
estimate of his full abilities. But his 
brilliant success at this concert made 
one look forward eagerly to that ex- 
perience. 

Roy Harris’ “Symphonic Epigram”, 
was commissioned by Broadcast Mu- 
sic, Inc., and is dedicated to the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System in honor 
of the 25th season of Philharmonic- 
Symphony broadcasts. Less than ten 
minutes in length, it is precisely what 
the composer has called it, being terse 
in style, compact in idiom, and mu- 
sically witty, especially f from a rhyth- 
mic point of view. As a frankly oc- 
casional piece, it is successful. Mr. 
Harris was present for its world pre- 
miere and took a bow with Mr. 
\litropoulos and the orchestra. Men- 
delssohn’s dreary symphony does faint 


ustice to the Reformation, but the 
Dvorak “Carneval” Overture is as 
fresh and ingenious as ever, and it 


vas dashingly performed.—R. S. 


Rodgers Leads Philharmonic 
in Program of His Works 


_Richard Rodgers stepped to the po- 
lium in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 15 to 


December 1, 1954 


conduct the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in his first all-Rodgers con- 
cert, as a benefit for the Society’s 
Pension Fund. Also donating their 
services were Annamary Dickey, so- 
prano; Claramae Turner, contralto; 
Davis Cunningham, tenor; and John 
Raitt, baritone. In all, there were 25 
of Mr. Rodgers’ songs on the pro- 
gram, some that were the result of his 
collaboration with Lorenz Hart, and 
others with the lyrics of Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2nd — some from early 
Broadway successes like “The Boys 
from Syracuse” 3abes in Arms” 
“Spring Is Here”, and others from 
such widely known scores as “South 
Pacific”, “Oklahoma!”, and the film 
“State Fair”. Also included, for the 
orchestra alone, were the music for 
“Slaughter on Tenth Avenue”, from 
the recently revived “On Your Toes” 
and the first performance of a 
cert suite from “Victory at 


, 
con- 
Sea.” — 


Brailowsky Soloist 
In Rachmaninoff Program 
Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Ormandy, conductor. 
Brailowsky, pianist. 
Nov. 16: 
RACHMANINOFF PROGRAM 
ais le of the Dead’’; Piano Concerto 
2, C minor; seal Bk No. 3, A minor 
\lexander Brailowsky made a tre- 
mendous impression on the large au- 
dience assembled for this all-Rach- 
maninoff program by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene Or- 


Eugene 
Alexander 
Carnegie Hall, 


No. 


mandy. After the pianist had played 
the C minor concerto, the applause 
was so prolonged that he had to 
oblige with an encore, the G minor 
Prelude. The soloist’s playing had 
the inexhaustible energy and_ trench- 


ant technique that are the hallmarks 


of his virtuosity. Mr. Ormandy pro- 
vided the pianist with a_ perfectly 
blended background. As in the other 


works on the program, the style was 
exemplary. The long lines, the musing 
melancholy, the drive and the dash 
were all there, filling the hall with the 
special brand of musical excitement 
associated with the late composer 


A. B. 


Wheeler Beckett Orchestra 
Gives Youth Concert 


The Wheeler Beckett Orchestra of 


New York opened its series of youth 
concerts for the season at Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 17. 


The event was under the sponsorship 
of the New York Youth Concerts 
Association. The orchestra’s conduc- 
tor, Wheeler Beckett, presented the 
“Coriolanus” Overture by Beethoven, 
music to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” by Mendelssohn, Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Romeo and Juliet”, and “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” Overture 
by Nicolai. A large audience of young 
folk and their elders also hea rd _dem- 
onstrations of instruments. r / 


Boston Symphony Introduces 
Peragallo Violin Concerto 


Boston Charles Munch, 
conduct: ir. Fuchs, violinist. 
Carnegie 17: 


Symphony, 
Toseph 
Hall, Nov. 


Symphony in D, “Prague”, K. 504 


etee ES r rT tee Mozart 
Sympho Hh. ee ee Honegger 
Violin Concerto ....... . - Peragallo 
(First performance in New York) 
“The Apprentice Sorcerer” Dukas 


The Boston Symphony, under 
Charles Munch, opened its 69th sea- 
son of concerts in New York with a 
clean-cut, if not particularly inspired, 
performance of Mozart’s “Prague” 
Symphony. 

Mario Peragallo’s Violin Concerto, 
which won first prize in the Inter- 
national Contest for Musical Compo- 
sition in Rome last April, and which 





Van Alexander 
Cliburn Brailowsky 
was heard here for the first time, is - 


one of those long, expertly contrived 


pieces that flit back and forth from 
banality to atonality with amazing 
alacrity and that seem like much ado 
about nothing. The young Italian 
composer gave evidence of being an 
expe fennel orchestrator, and __ the 
writing for the solo instrument was 


always idiomatic. Joseph Fuchs’s per- 
formance of the difficult solo portions 
of the concerto left nothing a be de 
sired; it was masterly violin playing 
from every st andpoint. Mr. Munch 
and the members of the orchestra lef 

no stone unturned to make the stow 
“sound”. The alas accepted it 
with a polite boredom accompanied by 


more than the usual number of 
coughs. 
Honegger’s Fifth Symphony, which 


was written for the Koussevitzk) 
Foundation and is dedicated to the 
memory of Natalie Koussevitzky, is 
a powerful score on a grand scale. 
Mr. Munch made the most of it, 
urging on the brasses to some over- 
whelming climaxes. Orchestral color 
and variety also marked the closing 


Dukas piece.—R. K 


Walter Returns 
As Philharmonic-Symphony Guest 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Bruno Walter conducting. litford 
Curzon, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Nov 
18: 
“A Faust Overture” Wagner 
Concerto No. 4, in G maj . Beethover 
“Symphonie Fantastique . Berlioz 


ovations for 
conductor whose 
for re- 


evening of 
guest 


It was an 
a returning 
presence 


always is an occasion 





Clifford Bruno 
Curzon Walter 
joicing and for a distinguished Brit- 
ish pianist whose reading of the Bee- 
thoven G major has long been a de 
lectation for the connoisseur. The au- 
dience was a big one and it was thun 

derously appreciative. 

Curzon and Walter are an incom 
parable pair in the great Beethoven 
dialogue. As one of the first full- 
blown concertos in which the solo in- 


strument and the 
of virtual equality, 
and a conductor 


orchestra play parts 
it requires a pianist 
who have the proper 
respect for one another’s roles and 
are content to make music together 
rather than create a vehicle for the 
virtuosity of the one. This was the 
kind of understanding that prevailed 
between Messrs. Curzon and Walter, 
and the result was a beautifully in- 
tegrated and deeply penetrating per- 
formance. The slow movement par- 
ticularly was a profound study in 
beautiful phrasing, subtle sonorities 
and brilliant conversation. 


he 

ported, 
tautness 
singularly lon 





ae 


Berlioz was 
but it wanted 
and mystery 


Joseph 
Fuchs 


! 


E71 


g in pertor 


Mur 


ner’s “Faust Overture 
curiosity it always ha 
nothing remarkable ab 
its embrvonic references 
und Isolde”’.—R. FE 
Bostonians Play 
Berlioz Symphony 

Boston Symphor 
conductor. Carnegie H 
2:30: 

Overture te ‘Al este 

Symphony No 

“Fantastic Sympl 

That the Boston §S 
magnificent instrt 
knows. What is a conti 
is the way a irles 
to infuse new life 
bringing to light wonde 
detail that one had forg 
heard before 

The musicians hav 
“Fantastic Symphony” 
it has become practical] 
card Yet this ifteri 
they had never ippT 
such freshness and insig 
has an uncanny 
together this v 
truly beautiful 


revealed it for 


Concerto for Or 


virtuoso choirs 1 
never at the ex] S¢ 
portion. The first 
thing of everish be 
in the third, the string 
their wonted brilli 
and the Witches’ S at 
too often are pertor 1 
ring cir S eT \ 
cheapness or he vir 

The grave and noble G 
disnlaved 10 bes 
group's capacity f sost 
ing of the utmost f 
ence Mr. Munel 
Seventh Symphor 
thar ometimes ¢ 
he dre W in cins 
ond movement sp 
sullen. Force with 
kevn rte rf the renest 
the brass never blaze 
they also never were n 
Walter Conducts 
Haydn Symphony 

In the Sunday after: 
Carnegie Hall on Ni 
Walter conducted the New 
harmonic-Symphony in H 
phony No. 96, in D 
performance by the s 
repetition of Berlioz’ 
Fantastique”. The Hay 
of the twelve so-calle | 
“London” symphonies 
der for that impresaric 
the composer s Britis! \ 
proved to be a delig! 
Its four movements wet 
Mr. Walter with so lovi 
a touch that all their contr 
and ienien ition were ex] 
fullest. There is consider al 
of style in this work, t 
eral plan is true to 
models. In particular, t 
has some beautiful contra 
and whimsicality 
R. M. K. 
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Neala Opera Fare To Range 
From Rossini to Milhaud 


Milan 
LANS have been completed for 
the opera season at La Scala 
somewhat late, owing to the 
uncertainty whether or not Victor 
de Sabata would accept the position 
of permanent artistic director. He 
has now recovered sufficiently from 
his recent illness to take on the tre- 
mendous task of reorganizing the 
program and casts of this theater, 
which has been virtually without a 
strong. efficient artistic director for 
some time. 

The season will open with Spon- 
tini’s ‘‘La Vestale” on Dec. 7, with 
Antonino Votto conducting, and 
Maria Callas in the chief feminine 
role. This will be followed by 
Donizetti's “L’Elisir d’Amore’’, con- 
ducted by Giulini, with a cast in- 
cluding Rosanna Carteri, Giuseppe 
di Stefano and Italo Tajo. The 
stage premiere of “David” by Darius 
Milhaud, an opera in five acts and 
twelve scenes, employing 54 prin- 
cipal singers, is scheduled for Dec. 
22, to be conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein and staged by Margarita 
Wallmann. Other works announced 
include a revival of Rossini’s “Tl 
Turco in Italia’, with Miss Callas. 

Arturo Toscanini will emerge 
from his retirement this season to 
conduct Verdi's “Falstaff” in a 
special performance at the opening 
of the “Little Scala”. This is a new 
organization being launched this 
year, and designed as an experi- 
mental and rehearsal theater. The 
building will include a broadcasting 
station. 

The autumn concert season at La 
Scala was opened by Sergiu Celi- 
bidache, making his debut with the 
orchestra. Undoubtedly his greatest 
asset was showmanship, but this was 
overdone at times at the expense of 
the musical content. The choice of 
program suited his rather flamboy- 
ant personality. It included Ravel’s 
“Alborada del Gracioso”, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sixth Symphony, and the 
Violin Concerto by Frank Martin. 
Joseph Szigeti showed technical ease 
in the last named dissonant score, 
which at first hearing did not im- 
press as too significant. 


Kempe Conducts 


The second concert was con- 
ducted by Rudolph Kempe, German 
conductor, who will make his debut 
at the Metropolitan Opera this 
season. His intensity and precision 
were shown at their best in Respi- 
ghi’s ‘‘Feste Romane”, with its com- 
plicated orchestration. Beethoven’s 
“Prometheus” Overture and the 
Third Symphony by Roussel were 
interpreted with clarity and under- 
standing. The piéce de résistance 
was Rachmaninofl's Second Piano 
Concerto. Ella Goldstein, American 
pianist, revealed great technical 
ability and a talent that seems to 
indicate that she will develop into 
a notable musician when her artistic 
sense has had time to mature fully. 

The London Philharmonic made 
the first stop on their Italian tour 
at La Scala. Herbert von Karajan 
directed this spendid orchestra with 
security and strength; he tended to 
drag out the tempos in the slow 
movement of Beethoven’s Fifth 


20 


Symphony, but this was compen- 
sated for to some extent by a bril- 
liant finale. The concert also in- 
cluded “Till Eulenspiegel” and 
Britten’s witty “Variations on a 
Theme by Frank Bridge”. 

Edwin Fischer brought the Royal 
Orchestra of Copenhagen to the 
Scala, presenting a Mozart program 
consisting of the C minor and E 
flat major Piano Concertos and the 
G minor Symphony. He played the 
solo parts in the piano concertos 
and conducted all three works. In 
the concertos there were one or two 
insecure passages, but on the whole 
the orchestra seemed of the first 
class and in the symphony displayed 
excellent ensemble work. 

Guido Cantelli closed the series 
with a program listing Schumann’s 
“Manfred” Overture and Fourth 
Symphony, an insignificant “Fan- 
tasia” by Gino Marinuzzi, Jr., the 
“Nuages” and “Fétes’” of Debussy, 
and the second “Daphnis et Cloé” 
Suite by Ravel. Mr. Cantelli had an 
enormous ovation, especially for his 
outstanding interpretations of the 
Debussy and Ravel works. In all 
these events, the Scala Orchestra re- 
sponded with enthusiasm to their 
guest conductors, and considering 
their non-stop work in operas, re- 
hearsals and concerts, the playing 
was strong, clean and fresh. 

A special attraction of the season 
came with six performances by the 
Covent Garden ballet company 
from London, which visited Milan 


after recent appearances in Paris. 
The company presented, besides 
other items, two full-length works, 
“Swan Lake’ and “The Sleeping 
Beauty”. This was a rather risky ex- 
periment, as complete ballets are 
rarely done here. Nevertheless, 
“Swan Lake’, with the chief role 
danced on one evening by Margot 
Fonteyn and on another by Vio- 
letta Elvin, had a well-merited suc- 
cess. “The Sleeping Beauty” was 
received coldly, perhaps owing to 
its outdated construction and the 
now shabby sets. 

The American production of Gersh- 
win’s “Porgy and Bess” has_ been 
booked to appear at La Scala during 
the week of Feb. 21. The troupe will 
present the work on tour in Italy, fol- 
lowing engagements in Paris, and in 
the Middle East. This is the first 
time that a theatrical company from 
the United States will be seen in the 
Milan opera house. 

Among annual events of interest 
in Milan are the performances given 
by the Experimental Opera Associa- 
tion (Associazione Lirica e Concer- 
tistica Italiana) at the Teatro Nuovo. 
This series is organized by Mario 
Colombo, director of the association; 
Nino Hensemberger, president of the 
Verdi Conservatory ; and Senator Gio- 
vanni Treccani. The object is to give 
young singers a chance to make pro- 
fessional debuts in Milan. Several dis- 
covered at the Nuovo have gone on to 
more important theaters, including di- 
rect contracts to appear at La Scala. 

The auditions are open to artists of 
all nationalities, including American 
vocal students, who have as much 
opportunity to appear as do Italians. 
The singers for the series are chosen 
by a board of independent judges, in- 
cluding noted artists, critics, and stage 
producers. There is a maximum age 
limit for the competitors. Sopranos 
must be under 26 years of age, tenors 
and basses under thirty. The auditions 
generally take place in late December 


or early January of each year, and the 
applications must be submitted by the 
end of November. 

This year’s series offered “La 
Traviata”, “Madama Butterfly”, “Rig- 
oletto”, “La Bohéme”, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”, “Pagliacci”, and three 
new operas, “Viandanti”, “La Caccia 
Infernale”, and “Il Volto della Ver- 
gine”. While in general the casting of 
the operas was good, the outstanding 
discoveries of the season were three 
men and one woman. These were the 


tenor Daniel Barioni, who sang 
Turiddu in “Cavalleria”; the baritone 
Dino Dondi, who took the role of 


Rigoletto; the tenor Luis Alva, heard 
as Alfredo in “Traviata”; and Miki 
Koiwai, a Japanese girl, who gave a 
really mature performance as Butter 
fly. There were no American singers 
this year, but last season two so 
pranos from the United States, wh« 
sang Tosca and Santuzza, had quit 
a success and continued to appear i 
other theaters in Italy and Germany 
Mr. Colobo has stated that he will be 
glad to hear any young Americar 
singers who may be in Milan toward 
the end of this year. Further informa 
tion may be obtained from the ass 
ciation, at Via Mazzini 7, Milan 
PreTER DRAGADZE 


NATS To Meet 
In Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA.—The National As 
sociation of Teachers of Singing will 
hold its 1954 Convention in Chatta 
nooga, Tenn., Dec. 27 through 30 
with headquarters at the Patten Hotel 
An afternoon tour of the city, a pres- 
entation of “Cavalleria Rusticana” by 
the Atlanta Opera-Arts Association, 
under the direction of Ralph Errolle, 
and a reception by the Chattanooga 
Music Club will mark the opening 
day. Naomi Farr, Edwin McArthur, 
Cameron McLean, John Duke, and 
Walter Golde are among the lecturers 
and recitalists announced for the pro- 
grams. 





OBITUARIES 


KAROL RATHAUS 


Karol Rathaus, 59, composer, who 
had been professor of music at 
Queens College since 1940, died in 
New York on Nov. 21. Born in Tar- 
napol, Poland, he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, where he received 
a doctorate of philosophy. He later 
studied and taught at the Berlin 
Hochchule fiir Musik. He was a pupil 
of Franz Schreker. In 1932 he left 
Germany, living for a time in Paris 
and London, and then came to the 
United States in 1938. His first op- 
era, “Der letzte Pierrot”, was pro- 
duced at the Berlin State Opera in 
1927, and his “Fremde Erde” at the 
same house in 1931. In this country 
he was best known for his adaptation 
of the original version of “Boris 
Godounoft”, performed by the Metro- 
politan Opera in 1952. His “Prelude 
for Orchestra” was commissioned and 
played by the Louisville Orchestra. 
Surviving are his widow, a son, and 
a brother. 


LEO BRAUN 


Leo Braun, 73, conductor, composer 
and choral conductor, died of a heart 
attack on Nov. 12 as he was preparing 
to researse the choir in the Free Syna- 
gogue of Flushing, N. Y. He had 
been organist and choir director there 
for 24 years. A native of Breslau, 
Germany, he studied at the Breslau 
Conservatory and at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music in Berlin with Humper- 
dinck, before coming to the United 
States in 1903 to take up a post at 
the Metropolitan Opera as assistant 
to Alfred Herz in preparing the 
American premiere of “Parsifal” in 
1903. Mr. Braun was an assistant 


conductor there again in 1916-17. He 
had also conducted performances of 
the Henry W. Savage Opera Com- 
pany. He maintained a studio in the 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
for 39 years, where he had coached 
many singers, including Jan Peerce, 
Maggie Teyte, Robert Weede, Polyna 
Stoska, and Olga Paul. Mr. Braun 
composed secular and sacred instru- 
mental and vocal works, including a 
Sabbath Service. Surviving are his 
wife and three sons. 


MARIE NICHOLS 


PetersoroucH, N. H.—Marie Nich- 
ols, 75, violinist and teacher, died here 
on Nov. 20. She made her concert 
debut with the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra in 1900. Her first appearance 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
was in 1905, when she gave the pre- 
miere in this country of Bruch’s 
“Serenade”. Miss Nichols made tours 
in this country and in Europe, appear- 
ing with the Berlin Philharmonic and 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. After 
her retirement from the concert stage, 
she taught and for a time was direc- 
tor of music at Sarah Lawrence 
College. 


J. ROSAMOND JOHNSON 


J. Rosamond Johnson, 81, composer, 
pianist, and authority on spirituals, 
died on Nov. 11 at his home in New 
York. Born in Jacksonville, Fla., he 
first studied music with his mother, 
then at the New England Conserva- 
tory, and finally in London. With his 
late brother, James Weldon Johnson, 
he wrote many songs, and a hymn, 
“Lift Evry Voice and Sing”, which 
has been called “the Negro national 
anthem”. Some of their music for 
the stage was done in collaboration 
with Bob Cole, dancer, with whom 
Mr. Johnson appeared at the piano in 


various musical shows. In 1912 he 
was a music director for Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s London Opera House. Two 
vears later he helped to found and 
headed the Music School Settlement 
in Harlem. For many years he was 
active in giving lecture recitals illus- 
trating the evolution of the spiritual. 
He had also served as a music editor 
and arranger for several New York 
publishing houses. 


FRANZ STEINER 


Mexico City.— Franz Steiner, 81, 
baritone, formerly noted as a lieder 
singer, died here on Nov. 4. Mr. 
Steiner was born in Vienna, studied 
with Jean de Reszke, and was asso- 
ciated with Richard Strauss, touring 
with the composer and singing his 
lieder on many occasions. He first 
visited the United States in 1905. For 
many years a professor of singing at 
the Vienna Conservatory, he was a 
frequent performer at the Royal Op- 
era in Dresden. In 1939 he organized 
an opera season in Mexico City. 
Among his many pupils in Europe 
was Rudolf Bing, when the present 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
was a student in Vienna. Surviving 
are his sister, Paula Steiner, of Mon- 
tevideo, and a brother, Dr. Leo 
Steiner, of East Northfield, Mass. 


JAMES R. DALGLEISH 


3ENNINGTON, VtT.—James R. Dal- 
gleish, 27, composer and director of 
the dance department at Bennington 
College, died here on Nov. 16, of 
poliomyelitis. He was one of two 
winners of the ninth George Gersh- 
win Memorial Contest Award last 
year, and his prize winning score, 
“Statement for Orchestra”, was played 
by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony under Dimitri Mitropoulos on 


May 1, 1954. 
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ne” tn tute a personal testament of beauty most dramatic and popular sonatas. lush and sentimental, though it is on flawless clarit nd analyti 
ciation, om an artist of the greatest stature lhe pianist reveals a highly Ro of t most beloved and popular dit ‘ iss etl 
Errolle. well as a definitive recording of mantic conception of these works. scores in this form is emotional protfundit of the 
tanooga usic that is our daily bread: There Phe noble, stormy mood of _ the One of the curiosities of chamber-  especiall in the final movement 
opening e other ways of playing Beethoven opening movement of the “Appas- music literature is the sonata com which is tossed off as if it were 
Arthur, but none more searching, more pro- sionata 1s set forth in uncompro- posed by three admirers in honor of jeu desprit. It is much more t 
ke, and found, or more inspired. nusing terms, and the headlong Joachim in 1853. The occasion was that. But one could 1 k for bet 
anim closing Allegro ma non troppo calls the violinist’s coming to Diisseldortf ter performance « Vittorio Riet 
the pro- Recommended in Toto forth —. = his most effective on Oct. 27 of that year to perforn “Suite Champetre’, a witty if w 
playing. Some might prefer more Robert Schumann’s “Phantasie’, Op inconsequential work that needs 
Space forbids a detailed discussior restraint and a suggestion that the 131, with the composer assisting. Thi utmost elegance to make its pr 
of the albeses listed shove. In recom- composer had—after all—one foot latter proposed that himself, Brahms R. S 
1912 he mending all of them to the record- in the 18th century, particularly in and his own composer-pupil Albert 
r Ham- buying public, I should like to pick the treatment of the “Waldstein. Dietrich (1829-1908) collaborate on a . 
e. Two out a few qualities in Mr. Backhaus’ here is considerable brio and a sonata for violin and piano, using W ith Brio 
aa aa verfotiammess thet are characteristic sometimes unyielding tone in the the notes F-A-E, which stood for 
ttlement of his greatness as an artist. We See eee closing movements, but Joachim’s motto, “Frei aber einsam’” SCHUMANN: “Carnaval”. FRANCK 
he was need look no farther than the Sonata they are among the most turbulent (“Free but lonely”). Dietrich con Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. Art 
Is illus- No. 2 in A major, Op. 2, No. 2, t of the master’s writings in this posed the opening Allegro in A minor, Rubinstein, pianist. (RCA Vict 
piritual. encounter the wonderful sense of pro- form. : Phe Adagio Molto has a a solidly built and vivacious piece, LM-1822, >y**k* Artur Rubir 
; aia portion and simple eloquence of his winning warmth, and the piano tone though not showing great depth of stein plays both of these works w 
w York playing. It is easy to make the first oe a whole is well-rounded and feeling. Schumann wrote the second wonderful brio and freedom of ex 
movement of this sonata trivial by clearly recorded —R. M. K. movement, a short Intermezzo in F pression. His treatment of the tet 
tossing it off as mere display. With- ee ey moving and lyrical, derer parts of Schumann's “ 
out forcing a profundity upon it that ° .42 ° i 7 and the Finale in the same key, a naval” may seem a little brusque 
r, 81 is not there, Mr. elle co Biol out Distinguished Par tners somewhat brooding, though occasion- not sufficiently imnig, to some lister 
“4 lieder wealth of musical meaning and dy- BrerHoven: Sonatas for Violin and oa re ig tng section. The 20- ers, but the prouder and n -mediagecnc 
4. Mr. i Phe nobility, the lyric Piano, No. 7, C minor, Op. 30 tees thecal gape composed the third et aE Bodin superbly pt 
studied strength of his style come to the fore No. 2, and No. 8, G major Op. 30, movement, a vigorous Scherzo in F ener jeanegea Mi Rubinstein's interprs 
ar oa in the Largo appassionato of this Wo 5 Sine Femeecccatas aay » minor, in which he did not use the tation of the Franck work is a | 
Pw a sonata, as they do in the movement Robert Casndees, sieee yin Sr “eo (though he later em- ered flawless in both integrati 
ing his marked Largo e mesto in the Sonatz hia ML 4861, $5.95)*** Both of ee  =—e RS eS See ee 
He first ag re 3 . : these sonatas call for power and sg inor Piano Sonata, Op. 5) R. 5S 
0S. For i le esse aye: sense of de- intensity of musical conception ; and 
ie oh tai is ae ed in t le opening move- Mr. Francescatti and Mr. Casadesus 
ig og a Sonata in B flat major, play them superbly. Composed in ai P : 
yal Op- a mgr pony — a year of crisis in Beethoven’s The Majesty of Genius 
rganized nore send a sab o avon = life, they illustrate two facets of : ies : f —" m 
© City. on Gad Se ae pacing a ig- his struggle and triumph. The 7 SCHI MANN: Fantasia in C major, Op. 17, Kinderscenen”, 
Europe here. And in the pi peta Bag te ft a — 1S. frankly expressive Op. 15. Clifford Curzon, pianist. (London LL-1009 
present beautifully Mr. Backh: ; oI ct ee de oe ew of tragedy that had 99.99) *** 
"Geen ee Fae ‘a - — phrases the developed in the composer’s heart— - ’ ee ; : 
uosiniong The pr sai ~ gd aia - oe i - ( ny deafness) GCcHL MANN’S C major Fantasia is one of the touchstones 
>f Mon- temperament is seen clearly a hi 8 pone porige y _ ig A Pg -y? So- of piano music. As the late Ernest Hutcheson wrote in 
yr. Leo formance ¢ aan Ve a pce Ae Ps Macpac ag glori- ‘The Literature of the Piano”: “No words can describe th 
sai rmance of the Sonata No. 26 in E ously objective, like most of the Pi m . t} ee : 
1ass. flat major (“Les Adieux”). He does Second Symphony. In it, Beetho- santaste, NO Quotations sct forth the — sty of its genius. 
not try to transform the work into a ven’s musical fancy is as frisky as It must suffice to say that it is Schumann’s greatest work in 
confessional and frenetic tone poem, a colt, freshly let into pasture. One large form for piano solo. One must hear it often from 
R. Dal- as many artists have, but keeps the of the most impressive features of eminent pianists to get an adequate idea of its grandeur.” 
actor of “program” of the work within a just this recording is the complete equal- Chis recording of it by Clifford Curzon is such a revelation 
nnington scale and perspective of expression. ity and understanding between the of the work. Mr. Curzon is wholly dedicated to the spirit 
16 of In the Sonatas Op. 110 and Op. 111. artists. Their playing recalls the of the Fantasia; like very few pianists of our time, he is 
of two bo ig feel this ability to understand ereat days of the sonata recitals of entirely unbedeviled by the specter of virtuosity. He has 
» Gersh- Beethoven without being carried int Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin.— ee ; ‘ee ; 
ar ‘ 7 oe ee I RS a tremendous technique, but he never uses it merely for 
ard last excess even more strongly. Nothing igtluns its own sake. This playing i ra inti », heroi 
g score, could be more visionary, more com- tieieiiien the 8 gg 0. Bd agg IO crmeeemelieer gern 
1s played passionate, more majestic than the BrrrHoven: Sonata No. 7, in C mi- proc amatory, by turns. And in his performance of the 
1ic-Sym- playing, but it is never frenzied or nor, for violin and piano, Op. 30 Kinderscenen” what a wealth of tenderness and imagina 
oulos on hysterical. Sonata No. 10, in G major, for ane SaENNY Wee Few, S, 
In listening to these recordings, I violin and piano, Op. 96. Ruggiero 
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Worth Waiting For 


Verpi: Requiem. NBC Symphony, 
es Toscanini, conductor. Herva 
Nelli, Fedora Barbieri, Giuseppe Di 
Stefano and Cesare Siepi, soloists. 
Robert Shaw Chorale. (RCA Vic- 
tor LM 6018, $11.44) *** 


HE great Requiem, dedicated by 

Verdi to the memory of his lit- 
erary idol, Alessandro Manzoni, is 
here presented as performed and 
broadcast by the NBC Symphony un- 
der Toscanini from Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Jan. 27, 1951. Why 
the release of the recording was held 
up over three years is a minor mys- 
tery of scheduling, but we can be 
grateful that it finally is available. 

Theatrical and operatic as it is, the 
“Manzoni” lies perfectly within the 
ken and style of Toscanini, and under 
his lashing baton it gets a rousing 
performance. As usual, his soloists 
sing like angels for him, although 
there are some disagreements about 
pitch among the quartet in the “La- 
crymosa”. The chorus generally ac- 
quits itself well, but less sound and 
fury and more definition, via the con- 
trol dial, would have made a _ love- 
lier thing of the double fugue of the 
“Sanctus”. 

Over-all, the performance is better 
than it was in the hall if only because 
some of the rough spots were cleaned 
up by re-recording of certain pas- 
sages, and, as a whole, it is an im- 
portant adc lition to the Toscanini-N BC 
archive.—R. 


La Vida Breve 


Fata: “La Vida Breve” 
Life’), lyric drama. 
] "ictoria de los 
Salud); Rosario 
soprano (Abuela); Pablo Civil, 
tenor (Paco); and others. Orquesta 
Sinfonica de la Opera de Barcelona 
and = Capilla Clasica  Polifonica, 
Ernesto Halffter conducting. Ten 
Spanish songs. Victoria de los An- 

soprano. (RCA Victor LM- 


6017, $11.44) *** 
| 


OST American music - lovers 
pa know “La Vida Breve” only 
through a few orchestral excerpts, yet 
it is one of Falla’s major works and 
extremely interesting in its mixture 
of styles and influences. Composed in 
1905, before Falla was thirty and two 
years before he went to Paris, it is 
different in many respects from his 
later music. In “La Vida Breve” he 
has discovered the folk and national- 
istic elements that were to remain the 
core and inspiration of his best music, 
but he is still experimenting. The 
choral passages, the scenic interludes, 
and some of the solos and ensembles 
reflect Italian and German influences 
that prove that Falla was well aware 
of what was going on in European 
music 

Truth to tell, nothing in the score 
matches the monologues of Salud in 
dramatic point and intensity, and there 
are long passages of palpable atmos- 
pheric “filler”. But, patchy and dif- 
fuse as it is, the opera is filled with 
a wealth of color, poignance, and a 
actuality. Had Falla already 
possessed the creative economy, con- 
centration, and organization that he 
acquired in the next ten years, “La 
Vida Breve” would have been a mas- 
terpiece 

The performance is exemplary. 
Recorded in the Palacio de la Musica 
in Barcelona in August, 1953, it has 
the authenticity of spirit so essential 
to this music. Mr. Halffter has con- 
tributed an interesting introduction to 
the album notes, which include an 


(“The Short 
(Complete). 
Angeles, soprano 
Gomez, mezzo- 
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dees, 


sense ol 
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analysis of the action and the libretto 
in Spanish and English. 

Of the singers, “only Miss De los 
Angeles is sensationally gifted in voice 
and artistry. From first to last, her 
performance is unforgettable. But 
Miss Gomez sings movingly, as Abu- 
ela, the grandmother, who has_ the 
best music in the score, after Salud. 
Mr. Civil performs adequately. but 
leaves the impression that Spain must 
be as poor in distinguished tenors as 
the rest of the world. The others are 
all effective. Mr. Halffter has taken 
pains to make the incidental roles 
(such as the voices offstage) vividly 
expressive. The chorus and orchestra 
perform with intuitive understanding 
of the rhythm and style, if not with 
the utmost in polish. 

The ten Spanish songs on the last 
side are a treasure in themselves. Five 
of them Miss De los Angeles sings 
with harpsichord accompaniments 
played by Claude Chaisson. They are 
mainly old folk songs, some in a 
stately mood and others more volatile. 
Her exquisite voice and impeccable 
technique have rarely appeared to bet- 
ter advantage. The other five songs, 
mostly modern, are accompanied at 
the piano by Gerald Moore.—R. 


Pergolesi Novelty 


PercoLest: “La 
Angelica 


Contadina Astuta” 
Tuccari, soprano (Scin- 
tilla) ; Andreo Mine o, baritone (Don 
Tabarrano). Orchestra of Rome 
Societa del Quartetto, Giuseppe Mo- 
relli, conductor. Compagnia del 
Teatro dell’ Opera Comica di Roma, 
Armida Senatra, director. (Period 
SPL 592, $5.95) ** 


HIS gay little opera buffa, in two 

acts, first heard in Naples in 1734, 
is one of the seven known “inter- 
mezzi” by this composer, originally de- 
signed to fill the pauses in his serious 
operas, the latter long forgotten. Of 
these intermission farces, the most 
famous and popular is “La Serva Pa- 
drona”. “La Contadina Astuta” (or 
“The Shrewd Peasant Girl”) , in its 
better pages, does not lag far behind 
that delightful work in qualities of 
humor, apt characterization, and mu- 
sical mastery in its vein. The story, 


by T. Mariani, is somewhat similar 
too, as it concerns the strategems 
adopted by a modest village maiden 


to win the heart of a 
wealthy nobleman. 
In general, the 


pompous and 


performances are 


vocally excellent by both Miss Tuc- 
cari, to be commended for her in- 
imitable portrayal of the mischievous 
minx, and by Mr. Mineo, a stylistic- 


ally aristocratic and  smooth-toned 
baritone. Both convey touchingly the 
more emotional moments of the piece. 
The orchestra, under Mr. Morelli, 


plays the score with great brio. The 


acoustical results are fairly good, 
though not very wide in their gamut 
of sound.—R. M. K. 
° . 
Druid Priestess 
Betuint: “Norma”. Maria Meneg- 
hint Callas (Norma); Ebe Stignani 
(Adalgisa); Mario Filippeschi 
(Pollione); Nicola Rosst-Lemeni 


(Oroveso). 
of La Scala, 
cal director. 
$17.85) *** 


Chorus and orchestra 
Tullio Serafin, musi- 
(Angel: 3517 C 


HE recent brilliant American 

debut of Miss Callas in the Chi- 
cago Lyric Theater's production of 
“Norma” gives an added immediacy 
of interest to this recording made 
considerably earlier in Milan. We 
have had previous Angel opera re- 
leases featuring Miss Callas, but this 
is the first providing direct compari- 
son between the transcribed perfor- 
mance and the real thing. 

It can be reported that each per- 
formance bears out the evidence of 
the other, to wit, that the Brooklyn- 
born soprano is one of the most in- 
teresting and colorful singers of the 
day. She has made of her big, wide- 





SIBELIUs: 
harmonia Orchestra, 


pianist. 
CHAUSSON: Poeme. 
monia Orchestra, 
Sonata for 
Jean Neveu, pianist. 


felt tribute: “ 


gettable 


were killed on Oct. 28, 


unique, irreplaceable.—R. S. 





**A Precious Communication” 


Violin Concerto. Ginette 
Walter Susskind conducting. Suk 
Four Pieces, Op. 17. Ginette Neveu, violinist; Jean Neveu, 
(Angel 35128, $5.95)* 
Ginette 


Neveu, violinist; Philhar 
Issay Dobrowen conducting. DrBussy: 


Violin and Piano. 
(Angel 35129, $5.95)* 


HESE two albums issued by Angel in memory of Ginette 
Neveu elicited from Charles Munch the following heart 
Each time I have been able to do music with 
Ginette Neveu, and, thank God, it happened often, I had 
the feeling that it was a great privilege—and the memory 
of it has remained engraved in my heart, as of an unfor 
event.” The 28-year-old French violinist was en 
route to New York for her third American tour, 
brother Jean, when the plane in which they were flying 
struck a fog-shrouded mountain in the 
1949. Those of us who heard he: 
will always remember the intensity, the 
integrity of her art. For others, these albums, repressings ot 
earlier recordings in wax, will be a precious communication 
For Ginette Neveu (like all supremely gifted artists) was 


Neveu, Phil- 


violinist; 


Ginette Neveu, violinist; 


with he 
Azores and both 


nobility, and the 








ranging voice, an unexampled instru- 
ment of dramatic expression which is 
so controlled that it will do her bid- 
ding under almost any circumstances, 
musical or emotional. The result is 
not always “pretty” in the conven- 
tional sense, but it is vibrantly alive 


and exciting. The famed “Casta 
Diva” (which Miss Callas, like many 
another soprano, sings in F instead 


of G) is somewhat less secure in this 
recording than it was in Chicago and 
reveals the want of support in quiet, 
sustained passages that is a_peculi- 
arity of her technique. 

Another participant in the Chicago 
performance who appears on the disks 
is Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, the Oroveso, 
a splendid artist for the recording me- 
dium. Miss Stignani seconds Miss 
Callas brilliantly as the Adalgisa, and 
Mr. Filippeschi has some fine, ringing 
tones to bring to the music of Pol- 
lione. Maestro Serafin draws upon 
high authority and rich tradition in 
his direction of the whole.—R. E. 


Two Schwarzkopf Disks 


Strauss, RicHArD: Four Last Songs; 
Closing Scene from ; 


Capriccio”. 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, soprano; 


Philharmonia Orchestra, Otto 
Ackermann conducting. (Angel 
35084, $5.95) *** 
STRAUSS’S Four Last Songs 
Y (“Frihling’, “September”, “Beim 
Schlafengehen”, and “Im Abendrot” 


settings of Hermann Hesse and 
Eichendorff composed in 1947-48) are 
deeply moving. More daring in vocal 
texture than the earlier songs, and or 
chestrated with consummate © skill, 
they are also emotionally more direct. 
They are Strauss’s testament to hu- 
manity. The same spirit of serenity 
and joyfulness in creative inspiration 
pervades the opera “Capriccio”, com- 
pleted in 1941. Intellect, imagination, 
and feeling are marvelously blended 
in this music; it is infinitely civilized. 

Elisabeth Schw: iwzkopf is the ideal 
artist to sing this music. Her infal- 
lible sense of phrasing, her marvelous 
control of volume and dynamics, her 
inexhaustible palette of tone colors, 
her poetic sensibility send shivers of 
delight down one’s back. I know no 
other singer today except Victoria de 
los Angeles who can produce exactly 
this sort of effect. Mr. Ackermann 
and the orche 7 1 play with great elo- 
quence. R. 


Sone Recitar. Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, soprano; Gerald Moore, 
pianist. (Angel 35023, $5.95) *** 

M'ss Schwarzkopf and Mr. Moore 


are justifiably given equal bill- 


ing on this disk, for the distinguished 


British accompanist is truly a co-artist 
with the singer, particularly in the 
lieder from Beethoven through Rich- 
ard Strauss. With Mr. Moore there 
is no question of mere “accompany- 


ing”. His co-operation in song inter- 
pretation is thoroughgoing, and he 
conceives his part as the coefticient of 
the vocal line in establishing the at- 
mosphere and the coloristic founda- 
tion of the song, which is as it should 
be. 

Miss Schwarzkopf is now one of 
our finest lieder singers. Her impec- 
cable diction, the high polish of her 
style and her unfailing sense of the 
lvrics give her work a definitiveness 
that is endlessly interesting. Begin- 
ning with the somber purity of Bach’s 
“Bist du bei mir’, she proceeds to 
Gluck’s “Einem Bach der fliesst” 
Mozart's ‘Abendempfindung” — and 
“Der Zauberer”; Beethoven’s “Wonne 
der Wehmut”; Schubert’s “Litanei” ; 
and “Ungedult”; Schumann's “Der 
Nussbaum” and “Auftrage”; Brahms’s 
“Da unten im Tale’, “Och, Modr, ich 
well en Ding han!” and “Vergebliches 
Standchen”; Wolf's “Wiegenlied” and 
“Mausfallen-Spriichlein”, and finally 


Strauss’s rather naughty “Hat gesagt 
bleibt’s nicht dabei” and “Schilechtes 
Wetter”. 
It is a grand tour of German song 


in many more ways than or R. E 


Best of Britten 


BritvEN: Serenade for Ter 
and Strings, Op. 31; “Les 
nations”, for Tenor and 
Op. 18. Peter Pears, teno Dennis 
Brain, horn; strings of the New 
Symphony Orchestra, Eugene Goos 
sens conducting. (London LL 994, 
$5,905) *#** 


BE NJAMIN BRITTEN’S  Sere- 
nade and “Les Illuminations” are 
not only characteristic of the best that 
is in him but also among the most 
beautiful music composed in our time. 
Searching imagination, profound feel- 
ing, an easy command of form, and 
spontaneous eloquence are blended in 
these works. Frederick Ashton’s bal- 
let based on “Les Illuminations” has 
become a favorite in the repertoire 
of the New York City Ballet. But 
the Serenade, if more introspective 
and intimate, is also more profound, 
more spiritually revealing than the 
Rimbaud settings. Since Britten wrote 
this music for Peter Pears and Den- 
nis Brain, it is no surprise that the 
performance is superb. In fact one 
may sately say that the performances 
are definitive. Mr. and the 
orchestra no less than the soloists are 
truly inspired.—R. S 
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Harpsichord Masters 


MASTERS OF THE HArpst- 
D’ANGLEBERT: Allemande, 
Menuet. D’ANpriEu: “Le 


FRENCH 
CHORD 
Cravotte, 


Ramage”, “Les Amours”, “L’Hy- 
men”. RAMEAU: “L’Entretien 
des Muses”. Couperin, Lovuts: 


Alle- 


, Courante, Sara- 


Chaconne. CHAMBONNIERES: 
mande, “La Rare” 

bande. Daguin: Musette et Tam- 
bourin, “Les Bergéres”. D’ANGLE 

BERT: Chaconne. CouPERIN, FRAN 

cois: “Les Roseaux”, “Les Petits 
Moulins a Vent”. Jsabelle Nef, 
harpsichord, (London OL 50028, 
$5.95 ) *** 


THOSE who are already familiar 
with the glories of French harpsi- 
chord music will lick their chops at the 
mere list of titles on this album, and 
they will find that London has re 
corded Isabelle Nef’s admirable per- 
formances with remarkable _ fidelity. 
No less an authority than Wanda 
Landowska has stated that French 
harpsichord music was supreme in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and this album is a superb selection 
of some of its myriad facets. Per- 
haps the most notable quality of many 
of these works (including the D’An- 
glebert pieces which begin side 1) is 
their charm. They have a noble ele- 
gance and ease of style that remind 
one of classic ballet. Others, like the 
Chaconne by Louis Couperin are pro- 
found without ever becoming ponder- 
ous. Miss Nef plays with a fine sense 
f style, good taste in ornamentation 
and registration, and spontaneity. She 
ises a beautiful Plevel harpsichord. 
R.S 


Organist’s Legacy 


LYNWoop FARNAM ORGAN RECITAL 
(Classic CE 1040, $5.95) *** 


NE of the great organists of the 

last generation, Lynwood Farnam 
is still remembered with awe for the 
series of recitals at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, New York, in 
which he performed all of the organ 
works of J. S. Bach from memory. 
Such feats were not common in that 
day—as indeed they still are not to 
day—and the sheer giganticism of the 
project, plus Farnam’s easy virtuosity 
and tastefully romantic style, remains 
forever impressed upon the memory 

In 1930, the year of his death, Far 
nam made what are believed to be his 
only recordings. They were captured 
on a perforated-roll mechanism de- 
veloped by the Austin Organ Com- 
pany. It is these recordings that are 
reproduced here on a different Austin 
instrument and with new registration 
(following the old as faithfully as 
may be) selected by Clarence Watters 
A good perspective of Farnam’s 
treatment of organ literature, ancient 
and modern, is to be obtained from 
3ach’s “O Gott, Du frommer Gott”; 
Handel’s Organ Concerto in F major, 
Op. 4, No. 5, and the Menuet from 
his B flat Concerto, Op. 7, No. 3; 
Karg-Elert’s “The Mirrored Moon”: 
Sowerby’s Carillon in A Flat, and 
ge “Carrillon de Westminster”. 
. X\. - 


Baroque Monument 


BENeEvoLt, Orazio: “Festmesse fiir 
53 Stimmen”; “St. Ruperti Hym- 
nus”. Salzburger Domchor and so- 
loists; Frans Sauer, organ; Vienna 
Symphony, Joseph Messner con- 
ducting. (Epic LC 3035, $5.95)** 


OVERS of the baroque will be 

especially happy at the appearance 
of this album. On Sept. 25, 1628, the 
new Cathedral of Salzburg was to be 
dedicated. Turning, as was the cus- 
tom in those days, to Italy, the Arch- 
bishop, Count Lodron, commissioned 
the young Roman composer Orazio 
Benevoli to write the Mass for the 
consecration of the cathedral and also 
to set a Latin hymn to St. Rupertus, 
patron saint of Salzburg, written by 
a local poet. Benevoli was in his 
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early twenties when he received this 
commission, but he was already a 
master of his craft as this huge score 
attests. 

Guido Adler, who edited the Mass 
for Vol. 20, Jahrgang 10, of the 
“Denkmaler der Tonkunst in Oéester- 
reich” in 1903, wrote that it “is not 
only to be regarded as the product 
of a transitional style, but retains its 
high value as the work of a young 
and fiery spirit, a richly blessed 
genius, an accomplished artist in com- 
mand of complete technical mastery”. 

Although the score calls for a for- 
midable accumulation of _ soloists, 
choirs, and instrumental ensembles, 
described in the program note of the 
album, the listener will be struck with 
the skill with which Benevoli has 
avoided heaviness or turgidity. Not 
merely imposing but often delicate 
and charming is this curious musical 
monument of the baroque era. It was 
revived after 324 vears at the 26th 
Salzburg Festival, on June 29, 1952. 
The performance is admirable in style 
and Mr. Messner never allows tech- 
nical difficulties to obscure the religi- 
ous significance of the music. The 
“Hymn to St. Rupertus” is a splendid 
example of massive display on a 
smaller scale—R. S. 


Heavenly Dexterity 


CuristMas OrcAN Music. Works by 
T. S. Bach, Georg Bohm, J. G 
Walther, and Dietrich Buxtehude 
Fritz Heitmann, organ. (Telefun 
ken LGX 66009, $5.95) ** 


HE. late Fritz Heitmann, one of 

the greatest organists of his gen- 
eration, played these works on the 
ergan of the Ernst Moritz Kirche in 
Berlin-Zehlendorf He brought to 
them the riches of a lifetime of study 
and devotion to great organ music, 
and no one who hears these perform 
ances can fail to be deeply moved 
Of Bach, he plavs three Chorale 
Preludes from the “Orgelbiichlein” : 
“Von Himmel hoch, da komm’ ich 
her’; “In duleci jubilo”; and “Lobt 
Gott, ihr Christen, allzugleich’; the 
Pastorale in F major, complete; the 
Canonic Variations on “Yon Himmel 
hoch, da komm’ ich her’; and. the 
Fantasia in G major. He also per 
forms Béhm’s Variations on “Gelobet 
seist du, Jesu Christ”; Walther’s Va- 
riations on “Lobt Gott, ihr Christen, 
allzugleich”: and Buxtehude’s Fan 
tasia on “Wie sch6n leuchtet der 
Morgenstern” 

In all of these works supreme skill 
is wholly subordinated to expressive 
purposes. Nothing in all music is 
more impressive from this point of 
view than Bach’s celebrated Canonic 
Variations on the Christmas song 


KEY TO MECHANICAL 
RATINGS 


¥****The very best; wide fre 
quency range, good balance, 
clarity and separation of 
sounds, no distortion, mini 
mum surface or tape noise 


Free from all obvious 
faults, differing only slight 
lv from above 


** Average 


* Markedly impaired In 
cludes dubbings from 78 
rpm disks, where 
virtues are expected — te 
compensate [ 
deficiencit Ss 


musical 


“Vom Himmel hoch, da komm’ ich 
her”. With heavenly dexterity, Bach 
weaves a texture of incredible com 
plexity which sounds utterly natural 
and flowing in performance. The se 
rious music-lover will increase his en 
jovment of this wonderful music by 
following it with score (Vol. V of 
I. S. Bach’s Organ Works, Peters 
Edition No. 244) after glancing 
through the excellent structural out 
line included in the program note on 
the album. Mr. Heitmann’s registra 
tions and treatment of ornaments are 
a memorable Jesson in_ themselves 
R.S 


Gallic Cello 


BoccHERINI: Concerto in B flat major 
for cello and orchestra. Haypn: 
Concerto in I) major for cello and 
orchestra. Pierre Fournier, cellist 
The Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, 
Karl Muenchinger. conductor 
(London LL-1036, $5.95)*** The 
noted French cellist has previously 
recorded the Havdn work, with 
Rafael Kubelik conducting. The 
present performances of both this 
and the Boccherini are marked by 
nobility of feeling and intimacy, 
though the Gallic string method is 
more sober, and less colorful than 
that of some cellists trained in the 
more vibrant Slavic school, or the 
English grand manner. One can 
hardly help noting that the patri 
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Reiner, conductor. 


phony. Neither 


sound. 


ploding tone-bursts 


—R. S. 





“Precisely Exploding Tone-Bursts” 


Srrauss, Ricnarp: “Also Sprach Zarathustra”; Dance of the 
Seven Veils, from “Salome”. 
(RCA Victor LM-1806, $5.95)**** 


ICHARD STRAUSS’S tone peem “Also Sprach Zara 

thustra” is a “natural” for high-fidelity fans. Its fantastic 
range of sonorities and tore colors remains unsurpassed to 
this day. And Fritz Reiner, that merciless disciplinarian 
and perfectionist of the baton, is an ideal choice for such a 
“high-fidelity” recording. This album reveals the technical 
wonders he has already wrought with the Chicago Sym 
‘Also Sprach Zarathustra” nor the Danc« 
of the Seven Veils is musically profound; the emphasis in 
both is upon color, violence, and dazzling brilliance of 
These, then, are good pieces for people to blast 
away at with their modern equipment. R. D. Darrell, in his 
interesting program note, injects a note of warning about 
the intelligent use of such equipment. But he speaks with 
the true enthusiasm of the high-fidelity expert when he 
writes: “To the unprejudiced audiophile, at least. this brief 
score (the Dance) is a sheer masterpiece of precisely ex 
. he will delight in its thunderous 
drums, the tambourine’s and harp’s delicately percussive 
accents, its biting (muted and unmuted) trumpet inter 
jections, and the reedily piercing skirling of woodwinds.” 


Chicago Symphony. Frit: 








ing at times 1s accompant 
slight lapses in intonation. Bu 
accompaniments are done witl 
usual musicianship and stylistic apt 
ness that one | 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


Mr. Muenchinger.—R. M. K 


High-Fidelity 


Demonstration Record 


cian grace of Mr. Fournier's pl 
} 
, 
t 


associates wit 


N its Laboratory Series, W« 

minster has just issued a “s 
pressing of Tchaikovsky's “Capt 
Italien” and Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“Capriccio Espagnol” (W-LAB 7002 


$7.50) **** Like virtually all 
orchestral music of Rimsky-K 
koff, and most of Tchaikovsk the 
selections are naturals for demonstra 


tion purposes in high fideli 

strong, rapidly shifting colors 
instrumentation and the broas 
namic spectra give modern recordu 


techniques a field day for the ex 
tion of their ability to pick up and 
reproduce those wonders in all the 
pristine fullness and beauty, Ther« 


several special records ot this s 
circulation now, but Westminster s 
the most satisfying musicall 

it does not inject any technical exer 
cises oT examples into the re rd 


itself 

There is an accom pany ine l Kiet 
on hi fi tor the layman, and the 
jacket comes in a handsome pl 
case equipped with a new-fangled and 
most ingenious zipper.—R. I 


Tape Library 
Offers Verdi Opera 


A new classical library oT tape re 
cordings has been launched by Li 
ingston Electronic Corporation, ¢ 


Livingston, N. J. The new Com 
seur line of pre-recorded dual-tra 
classical tapes has as a feature a cor 
plete version of Verdi's “A Maske 
Ball”, presenting the Paris Phill 
monic Chorus, and the Or 
chestra Radio Symphonique of Paris, 
with René Leibowitz conducting. It 
occupies two seven-inch reels of tape, 
and each reel sells for $12 net. This 
is believed to be the first full-ler 
recording of an opera on tapes 


sok ists, 


The Connoisseur series, it is an 
nounced, “will supply carefully — se 
lected material designed to augment 
the libraries of pre recorded tape col 
lectors who have dual-track machines 


Each seven-inch reel will contain 
proximately one hour of must 


Other issues now available offer 
music by Mendelssohn, Mozart, and 
Chopin Artists and ensembles 1 


clude Artur Balsam and Branka Mu 
sulin, pianists; Janos Starker, cellist 
the Stuttgart Radio Symphony; Wil 
lem van Hoogstraten and Bronislaw 
Gimpel, conductors 


W ebcor Issues New Reels 
Of Tape Recorded Music 


Cuicaco.—Webcor, the first tape 
recorder manufacturer to offer special 
recordings of fine music on magneti 
tape, has announced the addition of 
six new reels to its tape library The 
new releases include a seven-inch reel 
by the Sorkin Symphonette, a grou] 
of musicians from leading symphony 
orchestras formed under the direction 
of Leonard Sorkin: a Concerto 
Grosso by Vivaldi, the Serenade in 
G major by Mozart, a Prelude in E 
major by Bach, Tchaikovsky's Sere 
nade for Strings, and a Minuet by 
Bolzoni. Two other seven-inch reels 
present concerts of string music by 
Haydn, Mozart, Boccherim, Schubert, 
and Mendelssohn by the Fine Arts 
Quartet and other artists 
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Symphonic Winds 


Reep, H. Owen: “La Fiesta Mexi- 
cana”. MENNIN, Peter: “Canzona”. 
PERSICHETTI, VINCENT: “Psalm”. 
THomson, Virci.: “A Solemn Mu- 
sic’. Hanson, Howarp: “Chorale 
and Alleluia”. Eastman Symphonic 
Wind Ensemble, Frederick Fennell, 
conductor. (Vol. 12 of “American 


Music Festival Series”.) (Mercury 
MG40011, $5.95) **** 
HIS disk of unusually brilliant 


aural contrasts provides a feast for 
the hi-fi listener. Reed’s “La Fiesta 
Mexicana” has motifs suggesting the 
noises of a street festival, the clang- 
ing of bells from churches, and other 
vivid sounds. As to 


scoring, it uses 
a rare contrabass clarinet, in its de- 
scriptive first section, followed by sec- 
tions suggestive of folk dances and 


songs. The works by Mennin and 
Persichetti are of the plangent variety, 
and contain vivid contrasts in the use 
of brass and reed instruments. The 
Thomson “A Solemn Music” is of the 
strong and climactic sort, with power- 
ful crescendos, and strong cymbal 
clashes. The Hanson 


score contains 
brilliant bass sonorities and a_ final 
chord with what the liner calls “im- 
pact”, These works, in brief, while 
interesting in the possibilities they 
show for the use of brasses, are most 


remarkable for stirring timbres, 
though several contain emotional val- 
ues. Much praise must go to the en- 
semble and _ its conductor for their 
performances.—R. 


More from Ansermet 


MoussorGsky-RAVEL: 
Exhibition”. Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande, Ernest Ansermet, con- 
ductor. RaveL: “La Valse”. Orches- 
tre de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatorie de Paris, Ernest An- 
sermet conducting. (London LL 
956, $5.95)*** Ernest Ansermet is 
one of the most lucid of conductors, 
and it is his artistry that makes 
these performances so interesting. 
Neither of the two orchestras is 
comparable in quality or virtuosic 
power with the best, but both play 
admirably for him. In the | Ravel 


“Pictures at an 


version of the Moussorgsky pieces, 
Mr. Ansermet concentrates on the 


subleties of the coloration rather 
than smashing dramatic effects, al- 
though he builds the finale to a 
blazing climax. His treatment of 
“La Valse” is extremely deliberate. 
He crosses every musical “t” and 
dots every “i”, but the result is 
fascinating. The men have time to 
play all of the notes and to em- 
phasize the rhythmic devices with- 
out a wild scramble.—R. S. 


Berlioz Roundup 


Bertioz: “Harold in Italy”. Frederick 
Riddle, viola; Philharmonic Sym- 
phony of London, Hermann Scher- 
chen conducting. (Westminster WL 
5288, $5.95) *** “Symphonie Fan- 
tastique”. .Minneapolis Symphony, 
Anatal Dorati ‘conducting. (Mer- 
cury MG 50034, $5.95)*** Both of 
these recordings are excellent, both 
from the musical and — the tech- 
nical points of view. Like Richard 
Strauss, Berlioz is a composer who 
requires the utmost in sound repro- 
duction to make his full effect. In 
his scores color is often paramount. 
Hermann Scherchen, an extraordi- 
narily refined workman, conducts 
the “Harold in Itz aly” with keen ap- 
preciation for its “purple passages”. 
Frederick Riddle plays the viola 
solo part beautifully, without trying 
to force it into undue prominence. 


Antal Dorati’s approach to the 
“Symphonie Fantastique” is bril- 
liantly imaginative, sometimes the- 


atrical, as it should be. He does 
not achieve the sheer beauty of tex- 
ture and subtlety of detail that Mr. 
Scherchen does, but the — is 
always clear and decisive.—R. 


Cellini” Over- 


— 


3ERLIOzZ: “Benvenuto 
ture; “Romeo et Juliette’ Sym- 
phony, Part Two; “Trojan March” 
from “Les Troyens a Carthage” 
“Minuet of the Will 0’ the Wisps”, 
“Dance of the Sylphs”; “Rakoczy 
March”, from “Damnation of 
Faust”; “Roman Carnival” Over 
ture. Orchestre des Concerts Lam 
oureaux, Willem van Otterloo con 
ducting. (Epic LC 3054, $5.95) ** 
The combination of a French or- 
chestra and a Dutch conductor 
yields a sympathetic hearing for 
these seven excerpts from the work 
of Berlioz. The uniquely bright, 
polished orchestration of this mas- 
ter of the Romantic, descriptive 
vein comes through with softness 
and its own peculiar patina. Mr. 
Van Otterloo, best known for his 
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long association with the Residentie 
Orkest, of The Hague, is a sensi- 
tive conductor, and he seems to have 
considerable feeling for this music. 
At moments in the March and tw« 
overtures this recording does in- 
dulge in some noisy tutti, but in the 
main it is a superior interpretative 
job. The sound is at times not of 
the highest clarity—R. M. K. 


BERLIOZ : 
London 


“Symphonie 

Symphony, 
Scherchen conducting. (Westmin- 
ster WL 5628, $5.95) **** This disk 
is a remarkable example of bril- 
liance in recording, and on the in- 
terpretative side it contains some 
original and musicianly conceptions. 
Mr. Scherchen has captured much 
of the Romantic feeling in his read- 
ing of the opening movement, the 
ball scene, and especially the con- 
templative episode in the country. 
However, the final march to the 


Fantastique’’. 
Hermann 


scaffold and the Witches’ Sabbath 
sound overly frenetic at times.— 
R. M. K 





Christmas Spirit 
CuristMas C 


AROLS. Roland 

Hayes, tenor; Reginald 
Boardman, pianist. (Van 
guard VRS 7016, $4.00) ** 

The years may have taken 

their toll of Roland Hayes’s 


voice, but they have left his 
supreme artistry and sincerity 
only brighter. If you would 
know what the Christmas spirit 
means to all mankind, listen to 
his singing of these carols, end- 
ing with a performance of 
“Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht” 
that is a miracle of tenderness 
and religious rapture. Mr. 
Haves sings Dutch, French, 
Hungarian, Canadian Indian, 
English, and Hebrew Christ- 
mas songs, as well as Reger’s 
“Wiegenlied”, Wolf’s “Der hei- 
lige Joseph singt’, and three 
spirituals, on this —ten-inch 
disk.—R. S 











Recording Groups 
To Study Standards 


Four subcommittees to study 
ardization problems and recommend 
procedures to be adopted have been 
appointed by the Standards and Engi- 
neering Committee of the Magnetic 
Recording Industries Association, 
which held its second annual meeting 
at the Hotel New Yorker on Oct. 14 
and 15, 

The subcommittees, headed by Rob- 
ert Leon, of Brush Development Corp., 
have been asked to make a report by 
the first of next year, it is announced 
by Joseph R. Hards, of Magne- 
Tronics, Inc., president of the MRIA. 
Plans include the holding of panel 
meetings for groups throughout the 
country interested in magnetic record- 
ing, compilation of statistical informa- 
tion about sales of tapes and machines 
for the members; and study of ap- 
plicable freight rates for various com- 
ponents. 

Problems to be studied include pro- 
cedures in setting standards, and co- 
operation with allied organizations 
Also contemplated are a_ preliminary 
survey of playback standards for all 
tape speeds; review of the status of 
dimensional specifications, tapes and 
reels; and an investigation of the 
preparation of standards on heads and 
track placements. 


stand- 


Golschmann Recordings 


Issued by Capitol 


In the biographical note on Vladi- 
mir Golschmann on page 4 of the 
Nov. 1 issue of Musica AMERICA, 
the conductor's recording of Mil- 
haud’s “Le Boeuf sur le Toit” should 
have been listed as a Capitol release. 
Mr. Golschmann now records exclu- 
sively for Capitol Records. 


Murlyn Proficiency 
Records Available 


An interesting and helpful idea is 
embodied in a series of five twelve- 
inch long-playing records, issued by 
the Murlyn Recording Co., Inc., of 
New York, and designed for the use 
: singers, teachers and _ students, 

Each recording presents a well- known 


artist singing about a half-dozen se- 
lections, after each of which the ac- 
companist, Sally Leff, repeats — the 


piano part without the voice. The rec- 
ords cover a wide range of arias and 
songs, in several languages, from op- 
eratic excerpts, lieder and French 
chansons to familiar song classics in 
English, and the higher type of ballad, 

Herbert Janssen, baritone, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera, sings a 
selection of five lieder (record P 102), 
Sydney Rayner, American operatic 
tenor, contributes classic airs and 
songs in Italian, French and English 
(P103). Giulio Gari, tenor of the 
Metropolitan, gives arias from 
“Rosenkavalier” and “Fedora” and 
songs in French and Italian (P 104), 
Laura Castellano, lyric soprano, is 
repre sented by an aria from Puccini's 


“Gianni Schicchi” and a wide array 
of other numbers (P 105). Evelyn 
Herbert, soprano, heard in leading 
roles in opera and operetta, con- 


tributes a dozen songs in English (P 
101). 

Miss Leff, a graduate of the Ins’i- 
tute of Musical Art, has coached a 
been accompanist for many we|l- 
known artists. 


. . . 
Music Appreciation 

The Book-of-the-Month Club his 
inaugurated a new series of music 
appreciation records combining 4 
formances of popular items from 1] 
classic repertory with commentary 
by Thomas Scherman, wage “agi * 
the Little Orchestra Society. The fi 
of these disks, being distributed ,* 
the club for demonstration purposes, 
devotes one side to a performance of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony by the 
London Symphony under Norman Del 
Mar, and the other to an analysis of 
the music. Confining himself to a 
clarification of the themes and 11 
simple structural features of the work, 
Mr. Scherman guides his listeners in 
much the same manner adopted by thi 
late Walter Damrosch. His idea is to 
provide the serious music-lover wit! 
“what he feels he is missing whet 
he says he does not ‘understand’ 
piece of music” 

The other disks issued to date, fol 
lowing the same format, deal wit! 
Mendelssohn’s E minor Violin Con 
certo, performed by Fredell Lack and 
the Stadium Concerts Symphony, cor 
ducted by Alexander Smallens, and 
the Schumann A minor Piano Con 
certo, played by Fileen Flissler with 
the Little Orchestra under Mr. Scher 
man. The price of each twelve-inch 
disk is $3.60, to subscribers. For thos 
who may have satisfactory recordings 
of a particular work, a ten-inch an 
alysis-only disk is priced at $2.40 


Fritz Busch Society 
Issues First Recordings 

The Friends of Fritz Busch, aim 
ing to make more records of the late 
conductor’s performances available 1 
his admirers, has announced its first 
issue. The organization has received 
permission from the State Department 
and from the musicians union to re- 
produce fifty copies of a Voice of 
America disk on which Mr. Busch 
conducts Beethoven’s “Egmont” Over- 
ture, the Prelude and “Liebestod” 
from Wagner's “Tristan und Isolde” 
This long-playing disk will be sent 
for a nominal charge of four dollars 
to those addressing their requests to 
the Friends of Fritz Busch Society, 
Suite 2318, 15 Park Row, New York 
38. The Society also has made an 
arrangement with Concert Hall So- 
ciety for some limited editions of 
Mr. Busch’s performances. 
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continued from page 10 

veyed their archaic charm admir- 
ably and was abetted by the sensi- 
tive accompaniment of David Gar- 
vey. They were joined subsequent- 
ly by the Juilliard ensemble in 
Chausson’s Concerto for Violin, 
Piano, and String Quartet. Haydn's 
Quartet in G major, Op. 54, No. 
1, and Dvorak’s “American” Quar- 
tet opened the program and found 
the excellent Juilliard Quartet in 
best form.—C. B. 


Victoria de los Angeles, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 7 


Victoria de los Angeles is one of 
those 1 
equally 


fortunate singers who are 
appealing to connoisseurs of 


Victoria 
de los Angeles 





ocal art and to music-lovers at large 
No one before the public today could 
ing more exquisitely than she did in 
the aria from Handel's “Judas Mac 
abaeus”, “So Shall the Lute and Harp 
Awake”, in which the adjuration “and 
sprightly voice sweet descant run, se- 
raphic melody to make in the pure 
strains of Jesse’s son” seemed to de- 
scribe her performance precisely. Nor 
ould one imagine more sensitive, ex 
juisitely colored interpretations of 
Hugo Wolf’s “Verborgenheit”, “Cit- 
ronenfalter in April”, “Das verlassene 
Magdelein”, and “Anakreons Grab”. 

But besides supreme vocal art, Miss 
De los Angeles possesses a warm, in 
gratiating temperament, and a charm 
that makes Carnegie Hall seem inti- 
mate. When she sings incomparably 
to her own guitar accompaniment (as 
she did at the tumultuous insistence 
of the audience after several encores) 
one is transported straight to Spain, 
and everyone is as breathlessly intent 
as he would be in Seville, or Madrid, 
or Barcelona. 

\ surprise on the program was the 
“Abscheulicher, wo eilst du hin?” 
from Beethoven's “Fidelio”, which is 
meant for a heroic voice with trum- 
pet top tones and not for Miss De 
los Angeles. Now that she has shown 
us that she can sing it very musically, 
let us hope that she will let it alone 
The aria from J. C. Bach’s “Amadis 
de Gaula”, “Que vois-je? O spectacle 
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effroyable” taxed her top tones, also, 
but the “Alma mia” from Handel’s 
“Floridante” was sheer joy from be- 
ginning to end. A group of beguiling 
Spanish songs brought the program 
to a close. Paul Berl was the de- 
pendable accompanist. If you would 
know what a glorious experience sing- 
ing can be, hasten to Miss De los 
Angeles’ next recital—R. S. 


Regino de la Maza, Guitarist 
Town Hall, Nov. 11 


Regino de la Maza, who made his 
New York debut in the same hall in 
November, 1952, is proficient as a 
performer of music written for lute 
and guitar, and is also an outstanding 
researcher in this field. Mr. De la 
Maza, in addition to a melodious 
Rondo by Sors, presented for the 


first time here an austere Fantasy by 


Luis de Narvaez, published in 1538; 
four dances by Gaspar Sanz, seven 
teenth-century Spanish musician; an 
Air, Gavotte and Giga by Francois 
Campion (1680-1740); a Passacaglia 
by Lodovico Roncalli, Italian guitarist 
of the seventeenth century; and, most 
important, J. S. Bach’s Suite No. 3, 
which, according to the performer, 
was originally written for the lute, 
though not in the tablature for this 
instrument. He revealed a rare so 
briety of style, clear and graceful 
rhythmic treatment, and a large va 
riety of coloring and contrapuntal 
gradations. In the second half of his 
concert, Mr. De la Maza, a true vir- 
tuoso as well as a scholar, presented 
first New York performances of 
“Homage to Mateo Albéniz”, by Gus 
tavo Pittaluga, contemporary Spanish 
composer, which is dedicated to the 
recitalist; his own “Castilian Dance” 
and “Soléa”. Also programmed were 
a “Choros” by Villa-Lobos and Gra 
nados’ Danza in G.—R. M. K. 


Angela Pistilli, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 12 (Debut) 


Miss Pistilli, a youthful pianist 
from Brooklyn, made her bow to the 
Manhattan musical public in a_pro- 
gram that opened with the Bach-Liszt 
Fantasy and Fugue in G minor, done 
with considerable intensity and verve. 
The following group of Brahms in 
cluded the Capriccio in F sharp minor, 
Op. 76, No. 1, and that in B minor, 
No. 2 of the same opus. There was 
passionate expressiveness in her treat 
ment of this composer's idiom, but the 
playing was unorthodox in some re 


spects. Especially, some tempos and 


certain rhythmic details were erratic, 
and exaggerated pedaling marred the 
clarity of her performances. In 
Beethoven's “Waldstein” Sonata, Miss 
Pistilli gave eloquence to the dramatic 
pages of the Allegretto mederato; a 
surprising bigness of line and tem 
perament were revealed in the latter 
portions of the work, though the 
reading as a whole was deficient in 
proportion and precision. Later groups 
included four Debussy pieces and 
Liszt’s “Ricordanza” and F minor 
Etude from the “Etudes d’exécution 
transcendante”’—concluding an ambi 
tious program that showed consider 


» 


able promise. ie ie a 


Robert Schrade, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 12 


Robert Schrade, who has given sev 
eral Town Hall recitals in the past, 
made his first Carnegie Hall appear 
ance on this occasion. Brahms’s Vari 
ations and Fugue on a Theme by 
Handel and Ernest Bloch’s Sonata 
were his major offerings in a pro 
gram that included music by forgot 
ten worthies: Clementi’s “Christ 
mas” Toccata, Hummel’s Rondo, Op 
11, and two pieces by Dussek 

For all his evident pianistic gifts 
his fleet fingers and easy command 
of the keyboard; the power and deli 
cacy of his playing, and his keen ear 
for tonal subtleties—Mr. Schrade 
seemed to be in the unfortunate po- 
sition of not knowing what to do with 
them. His penchant for sharp ac 
cents, exaggerated accelerandos, ral- 
lentandos, crescendos and diminuendos 
were used indiscriminately, irrespec- 
tive of the music’s demands. This 
gave his playing a monotonous effect 

In fairness, however, it should be 
said that he managed to convey the 


frenetic turmoil of the Bloch Sonata 
convincingly. His playing, too, had 
a colorful surge in Ravel's “Une 


Barque sur l’océan” and a passionate 
intensity in Fauré’s Fifth Barcarolle 
Handel’s Suite in D minor and Cho 
pin’s B minor Scherzo 


heard.—R. K. 


were also 


Natalie Hinderas, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 13, 2:30 


Natalie Hinderas was one of the 
first young artists to receive a John 
Hay Whitney Fellowship and an 


Olga Samaroff Grant-in-Aid. She has 
also been awarded Fel- 
lowships on two Judging 
by what was heard in this stimulating 
program, such recognition was thor- 
oughly justified, since Miss Hinderas’ 
apprenticeship has vielded impressive 
results. Opening with Mozart’s So- 


Rosenwald 
occasions 


nata in F, K. 332, and two Ravel 
pieces, “Jeux d’eau” and “Alborada 
del Gracioso”, the pianist revealed 


sound musicianship and the disciplined 





Mattson Studios 


WELCOME. When Eugene Conley, Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
opened the Berea, Ky., Community Concert Series (the first con- 
cert course in the history of this community, which along with 
Berea College is celebrating its centenary in 1955), he was wel- 
comed by Mayor John Gay (center) and given the key to the 
city. Marcel Frank, organist, looks on 


manner ot a protessional artist. Her 
phrasing in the Mozart was at times 
a little too angular, and the general 
feeling was not one of ease, except in 
the final Allegro. But in the Ravel 
works, she was considerably more re 
laxed, and her technical 
proved accordingly 
clean lines and 
commonly 


facility in 
There were the 
delicate filigree we 
with the + 


associate iving 
of a Gieseking, as well as a great deal 
ot imaginative tone painting that was 
decidedly Miss Hinderas’ own. Only 
occasionally her left hand 

heavily on the lower end 


board, resulting in an overwe l 
accent or an unwanted  harshnes 
Also played were Hindemith’s Sonata 
No. 1 (1936) and Berg's Sonat O; 
1. While she was unable 1 tain 
constant interest in the Hu 

work, she did much to make ear it 
harmonic logic and structur 
herence The subtle tonal color 

the Berk work was realized n 


cessfully ce 
Martha Schiamme, Folk Singer 
Town Hall, Nov. 13 

\ handsome and 


— 
remarkably 


possessed young woman, M 

Schlamme, presented her progra 

an entertamer rather than a ser 
(Continued on page 26 
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singer, folk or otherwise. She ex- 
plained each number beforehand in 
an amusing manner, introduced ges- 
ture and panto »mime at appropric ate 
moments during the course of the 
music, and revealed a special gift for 
“character” interpretations. The larg- 
est group of her “Songs of Many 
Lands” came from Israel—vigorous 
words and melodies that suffered from 
a certain sameness in the arrange- 
ments The other lands, including 
Ireland, Poland, and Greece, were 
represented by selections on a variety 
of subjects, some of them fraught 
with political meaning. Perhaps the 
most enjoyable were three _little- 
known Moravian duets of Dvorak, in 
which Miss Schlamme was joined by 
a promising Negro mezzo-soprano 
named Nadyne Brewer. But the ca- 
pacity audience discriminated against 
none of the offerings in its enthusi- 
asm. Tanya Gould was the accom- 


panist—F. M. 





Harold Cone, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 14, 2:30 


Harold Cone, pianist and composer, 
who made his first New York solo 
appearance in the same hall in 1953, 
presented the C major Prelude and 
Fugue from Bach’s “Well Tempered 
Clavier”, Book II; the “Waldstein” 
Sonata of Beethoven; Brahms’s Three 
Intermezzi, Op. 117; and Schumann's 
Symphonic Etudes. He played the 
Bach work with a certain mechanical 
efficiency, but with some exaggera- 
tions and an absence of the personal 
note. In the “Waldstein”, the recitalist 
was inclined to overspeeding and to 
tonal treatment that was often hard 
and brash, especially in the opening 
Allegro con brio. In the Adagio 
molto, there was greater poise in his 
playing, and some moments held a 
largeness of utterance and power. In 
the closing Rondo the chief melody 
sang warmly, though the passage 
work in the left hand tended to be too 


rough, while staccato notes were 
punched in, to the distortion of the 
design. 


certain 
such as some bell-like 
octave and passage playing — were 
brilliant, and the pi: alee often main- 
tained an impressive force and speed. 
= 4 


In the recital as a whole, 
of the results- 


Leontyne Price, Soprano 
Town Hall, Nov. 14 (Debut) 


No one could have asked for a 
more affectionate and appreciative re- 
ception than Leontyne Price enjoyed 
at this debut recital. Miss Price, a 
charming, intelligent, and warmly 
communicative singer, is no stranger 
to New York audiences. She was the 
Bess in the most recent revival of 
Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess”, and 
demonstrated her dramatic ability im- 
pressively in that role. But she has 
also won a name for herself as an in- 
terpreter of contemporary music. At 
this recital, she gave the New York 
premieres of Samuel Barber’s “Her- 
mit Songs”, with the composer at the 

five songs by Manuel 


piano, and of 
Rosenthal, three of them settings of 
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Ronsard, and the other two on Bibli- 
cal texts. 

Miss Price has a voice that is rich 
and many-hued in timbre, fairly light 
in texture, and flexible throughout the 
range. Her very top tones, when un- 
forced and moderate in volume had a 


Leontyne 
Price 





pleasant quality; when pushed, they 
splintered and became metallic. At 
its best, her singing was eloquent and 
beautiful, and if her program was 
overambitious and in some respects ill- 
advised, there was much on it that 
suited her abilities. 

She sang Barber’s “Hermit 
exquisitely, with equally sensitive ac- 
comps animents by the composer. These 
settings of translations ot anonymous 
Irish texts of the eighth to twelfth 
centuries are playful, mystical, bawdy, 
compassionate, and exalted, by turns. 
Mr. Barber’s subtle harmonic sense 
and feeling for vocal effect have full 
play in them. One of them, “The 
Monk and His Cat”, is bound to be- 
come an audience favorite everywhere. 
It was repeated at this recital. 

Miss Price proved her expert mu- 
sicianship in the songs by Rosenthal. 
srittle, and far less emotionally con- 
vincing than the Barber cycle, they 
are at least clever and brilliant in 
craftsmanship. She sang them with 
the requisite polish and _ security. 
Works that Miss Price might well 


Songs” 


have avoided were the Gluck aria 
from “Alceste”’, “Grands Dieux, du 
destin, qui m’accable”, which opened 


Mahler 
abhanden 
L iedlein 

“Schei- 
For these she did 
not muster sufficient weight or sus- 
taining of voice, nor was she com- 
pelling from a stylistic point of view. 

The lovely aria “Di questa cetra” 
from Gluck’s “Parnasso Confuso” 
was far more satisfying, as were two 
Rossini tidbits, from the ae Mu- 
sicali”, “La Partenza” and “L’Invito”. 
Miss Price captured the playfullness 
of these admirably. Tante and trag- 
edy are never far from laughter in 
this music. She also sang no fewer 
than four vocalises, in one group: 
Stravinsky’s “Pastorale”; two of Pro- 
kofieff’s Cinq Mélodies, Op. 35; and 
Alexei Haieff’s Waltz. 

David Stimer was the skillful ac- 
companist in all of the program ex- 
cept for the Barber songs. Among the 
encores was a spiritual so poignantly 
sung that one wished that Miss Price 
had put some of them on her pro- 
gram. There were bushels of flowers 
and applause that was obviously heart- 


felt.—R. 


the program; and the four 
songs, “Ich bin der Welt 
gekommen”, “Wer hat dies’ 
erdacht ?”, “Erinnerung”’, and 
den und Meiden”. 


Virgil Thomson Leads 
Chamber Orchesra 


In the fourth concert of the Con- 
cert Society of New York, on Nov. 
14, Virgil Thomson appeared as a con- 
ductor for the first time since his re- 
tirement as leading critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune. He conducted 
the first complete New York perfor- 
mance of Erik Satie’s “Socrates”, in 
an English version translated by 
Charles C. Cushing and himself from 
the French rendering of Plato’s text 

Victor Cousin. Mr. Thomson was 


t setting of 


also represented on the program as 
a composer by his “Stabat Mater” (a 
verse by Max _ Jacob), 
dating from 1932, and by “Four Songs 
to Poems of Thomas Campion’, com- 
posed in 1951. The program opened 
opened with Bach’s Suite No. 2 in B 
minor, for flute and strings, with 
Julius Baker as the impeccable flute 
soloist. 

“Socrates” is a work for which Mr 
Thomson is known to cherish great 
affection and admiration. He inter- 
preted it with complete felicity, keep- 
ing the texture transparent, the 
rhythm fluid, and the mood objective, 
as they should be. The music is ad- 
mirably contrived, but much as I ad- 
mire the first two sections, | cannot 
help feeling that the third, the “De: 
of Socrates”, is emotionally inadequate 
and a bit boring in its placid repeti- 
tiveness. Phyllis Curtin and Ali 
Howland were the able vocal soloists 
“Socrates” is so gentle, so unassut 
ing, that it is easy to underestim: 


o 


e 
its genuine musical beauty, but ther 
are fine things in it. 

Mr. Thomson’s “Stabat Mater” is 


set for soprano solo and string quar- 
tet. If its musical materials are un- 
remarkable, its telling simplicity, its 
originality of style, and its skill in 
handling the voice give evidence of 
the talent that was to reach full frui- 
tion in such works as “The Mother 


Phyllis 
Curtin 





of Us All”. Miss 
movingly, and the 


Curtain 
Guilet Quartet pri 
vided a sensitive accompaniment 


sang 


“Follow Your 


The Campion poems 


Saint”, “There Is a Garden in Her 
Face”, Rose Cheek’d Laura, Come 
and “Follow Thy Fair Sun’, are set 


with becoming economy of means ani 
concentration, but I find in the musi 
little of the emotional power or beaut 
of the verse. Mr. Thomson has writ 
ten far more convincing songs tha: 
these. The accompaniments are scored 
for harp, viola, and clarinet, wel 
played at this performance by Edward 


Vito, Emanuel Vardi, and Robert 
McGinnis. Miss Howland sang. the 
cycle with emotional persuasiveness 


but she had some difficulties with v: 
cal production.—R. S. 


Larry Walz, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 15 


The young Kansas pianist Larr 
Walz revealed again in this recital 
happy and equitable blend of technica 
mastery and intelligent, imaginative 
musicianship. The pianist’s major of 
fering was the Schumann Fantasia it 


C, and it was in this that he made 
his deepest impression. With a firn 
grasp of the work’s formal desig 


always in mind, he succeeded in mak 
ing it hang together; he realized, too 
that its real climax comes not in the 
stirring march-like movement but it 
the quiet exultation of the closing 
Langsam getragen. These ra pages, 
evocatively set forth by Mr. Walz 
were hauntingly beautiful, tonally lus 
trous and filled with suppressed fire 
In conception and delivery, — the 
pianist’s Schumann was as poetic and 
imaginative as any Schumann-lovet 
could desire. In the march-like sec 
tion, the flying cross-hand passages 
and the treacherous skips were tossed 
off with a freedom and abandon that 
was electrifying, despite a few misses 

The pianist returned again to the 
grand manner at the close of the pro- 
gram with an equally romantic and 
exciting performance of the Chopin 

"(Continue d on page 31) 
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Many-Sided History 
Of the Clarinet 


Tue CLarinet. By F. Geoffrey Ren- 


dall. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 182 pages. $6. 

HIS is a highly entertaining as 
well as richly informative book. 


Lest the reader should doubt that the 
history of a woodwind instrument 
could be so interesting to the public 
in general, I hasten to point out that 
the work includes a wealth of ma- 
terial about early instruments, famous 
virtuoso players, compositions, musi- 
cal caulaadione, and other aspects of 
the history of the clarinet that open 
fascinating glimpses into the musical 
past. F. Geoffrey Rendall, who died 
in August 1953, belonged to a class 
of people, the musical amateurs, who 
have plaved a peculiarly distinguished 
role in English life. Though he did 
not earn his living playing the clarinet, 
he knew as much or more about the 
instrument and its history than any 
professional. 

This book ‘ purpose digressive 
and discursive”, and therefore vastly 
more readable than a carefully organ- 


‘is of 


ized, academic treatise. Mr. Rendall 
tells of the origins of the clarinet, 
the most important members of the 


large clarinet family and their various 
fates, the myriad developments of 
manufacture, systems of fingering and 
other details, the role of the clarinet 
in the development of music, and the 
performers and composers who have 
contributed to the history of the in- 
sirument. Especially absorbing is his 
account of the various early makers 
ind their processes. He makes us feel 
the quality of various materials and 
share the artisan’s delight in produc- 
ing a perfect key or a faultless bore. 
His vast knowledge of early scores 
and players also enriches the book. 
He has included a list of music for 
clarinet embracing 500 works of all 
periods, as well as a list of clarinet 
makers. The volume is handsomely 


illustrated and carefully indexed. 
There is a great need for more 
books of this kind on music, books 
packed with important information 
but written with charm, informality, 
and a desire to please rather than to 
exhibit the author’s scholarship for 


its own sake —R. S. 


Integrated Summary 
Of Chopin's Musical Views 


THe Lecacy or Cuopin. By 
Holeman. New York: 
cal Library. 113 pp. $2.50. 

A young Polish pianist now living 
and working in New York, Mr. Holc- 


man has brought together in this little 
volume a remarkable 


Jan 
Philos yphi- 


quantity of in- 
formation about his revered compa- 
triot with a view to presenting the 
composer’s thoughts and feelings 


about almost every phase of musical 
art. The author does not contribute 
much that will be new to scholars of 
Chopiniana, with the possible excep- 
tion of some references to the biog- 
raphy by Ferdinand Hoesick, which 
has not yet been translated from the 
Polish, but such was not his inten- 
tion. Rather, he sought to bring to- 
gether in one place a concise, inte- 
grated summary of Chopin’s musical 
philosophy strewn among a score or 
more of different sources, some well 
known, others not easily accessible to 
the average reader. 

There are the familiar facts about 
Chopin: as a cede narrow 
span of his hand, which could encom- 
pass no more than a ninth; his diffi- 
culty in producing a true fortissimo; 
the plaguing weakness of his fourth 
finger, etc. An interesting chapter on 
his teaching methods recalls that he 
extolled the preludes and fugues of 
Bach, which he himself never ceased 
to practice, and that he set great store 


December 1, 1954 


by Clementi’s preludes and exercises 
and “Gradus ad Parnassum”, Cramer’s 
Etudes, and the works of " Hummel, 
which he regarded as the best prepa- 
ration for his own music. And it is 
recalled that, as a composer, he had 
an almost pathological fear and detes- 
tation of criticism of any sort, good 
or bad, even from such friendlily dis- 
posed persons as Schumann and Liszt. 


Other chapter headings include 
“Transcriptions”, Symbolic Music”, 
“The Satirical Etude”, “Liszt”, “Pol- 


ish Music”, et al., in which the author 
utilizes his data to make some practi- 
cal and eminently sensible deductions 
of his own along general lines. One 
of his best chapters, entitled “Freedom 
of Interpretation”, takes up the eter- 
nally nettling question of how Chopin’s 
music should, or should not, be played. 
Here he engages in some trenchant 
comparisons between the styles of va- 
rious famous Chopin- players, includ- 
ing Liszt, Anton Rubinstein, Busoni, 
Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Scriabin, 
Hofmann, and others. Observing that 


completely objective playing “is al- 
ways a little boring”, Mr. Holcman 
suggests that a great plz anist, who is 


also a great musician apart from his 
instrument, can contribute much of 
value to a composition out of his own 
genius that can be accepted as inter- 


pretatively valid though not neces- 
sarily definitive. This is a stimulating 
point of view in a day when self- 


effacement of the performer and slav- 
ish devotion to the printed page ap- 
proaches the unreasoning sacredness 


» 


of dogma R 





GROVE V 


Grove’s DicrioNAry oF Musi 
AND Musictans. Edited by 
Eric Blom. New York: St. 


IX Volumes. 


Martin’s: Press. 
$127.50. 
the 


The new, fith edition of 


famous Grove’s “Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians”, com- 
pletely revised and brought up 


to date under the editorship o 
Eric Blom has now been on 
lished. To realize what a Fi ar 
mental task it was to prepare 
it, the reader can do no better 
than to consult Mr. Blom’s 
article “Tending the Grove”, 
recounting his experiences and 
describing the new edition, 
which appeared in the Nov. 1, 
1954, issue of MusicAL AMER- 
cA. Needless to Say, the new 
Grove will prove invaluable to 
musicians and = musical pub- 
lic at large. —R. 











Gerald Moore Discusses 
Performance of Songs 


SINGER AND ACCOMPANIST: The Per 


formance of Fifty Songs. By 
Gerald Moore. New York: Mac- 
me $3.75 / 

millan. 232 pages. $3.75. 

Gerald Moore, who is one of the 


most eminent of living accompanists, 
has given us a book that will be in- 
valuable not only to singers and pia- 
nists but to all who are interested in 
the song literature. For he has writ- 
ten of the fifty songs he has chosen 
with profound feeling, minute analyti- 
cal penetration, high intelligence, and 

most refreshing of all—with a de- 
licious sense of humor. The high- 
flown stvle of gushing sentiment and 
pontifical solemnity is gratefully ab- 
sent from these pages, yet Mr. Moore 
loves and understands these songs 
more deeply than many an over-dedi- 
cated interpreter. 

fe deals with songs not only by the 
towering masters, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Beethoven, Brahms, Wolf, 
Fauré, Debussy, and Ravel, but with 


the music of composers like Gerald 
Finzi, George Butterworth, Ivor Gur- 
ney, John Ireland, and Charles Wood, 
who * may not be known to American 
music-lovers. Among the many com- 
posers represented are also Bax, De- 
lius, Falla, Duparc, Granados, Grieg, 
Hahn, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mous- 
sorgsky, Parry, Quilter, Rachmani- 
noff, Stanford, Strauss, Tchaikovsky, 
and Vaughan Williams. 


Mr. Moore approaches the songs 
not from the accompanis t's point of 
view, but from the musician’s point of 
view. Singers can learn as much from 
him as pianists, for a lifetime of ex- 
perience in working with great artists 


has given him a rare understanding of 
the technical and interpretative aspects 
of singing. Copious musical examples 


make all of his points clear, and he 
offers literally hundreds of specific 
suggestions as well as more general 
comments. 

The opening sentences of his dis 
cussion of Richard Strauss’s “Mor 
gen” are typical of the wisdom he has 
put into this book: “I find that the 
quietest and calmest of songs are those 
that receive, as a rule, the least 
thought from the performers. It is the 
accompanists that I indict more than 
the singers, for the latter seeing a 
long slow legato line realize at once 


that they have something formidable t 
contend with, something that will tax 
their technique to the uttermost and 
will require a most beautiful quality 


ot tone to meet the occasion. But 
when I tell accompanists that these 
are the songs to which I give the 
greatest care and thought, they j 


at me in bewilderment and simply do 
not believe me.” 
Bey who has heard Mr. Moore, 
Paul Ulanowsky, or Celius Dough 
erty, or George Reeves play the open 


ing and he sing bars of “Morgen” will 
realize how true, and how important, 
these words are, especially for young 
beginners who still think that “Der 
Erlkénig” is more difficult t lay 
consummately than “Nacht und 
Traume’”’.—R. S 
ASCAP Publishes Ten Prize 
Essays on Copyright Matters 
CopyrigGHt Law Symprostum, Num 
BER Five. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. $4. 


This is a collection of ten essays 
for which prizes were awarded by the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers in its 1951 
in its 1952 Nathan 
morial Competitions. 
of which received 
writers’ respective law schools, were 
chosen by the contest judges from 41 
submitted in the two years They dis 
cuss many aspects of the problem of 
protecting rights to pec at works, 
and are well buttressed by references 
to legal cases. Especially interesting 
to musicians are: “Defenses Peculiar 
to Actions Based on Infringement of 
Musical Copyrights”, by Robert L. 
Wyckoff, University of Colorado 
School of Law; “Television—A Pub 
lic Performance for Profit?”, by Wil 
liam F. Burbank, University of Louis- 
ville School of Law; and “Plagiarism, 
Piracy and Common Law Copyright” 
by Sheldon M. Young, Ohio State 
University College of Law.—R. M. Kk 


and 

Burkan Me 
The papers, all 
first prizes at the 


Annals of Opéra-Comique 
Published in Paris 


Paris. Stéphane Wolff, 
historian for the Paris 
compiled a volume entitled 
Siecle d’Opéra-Comique” 
operas, ballets, 
appeared at the 


othcial 
Opéra, has 
“Un Demi- 
, listing the 
and leading casts that 

French opera house 
from 1900 to 1950. Each work is 
documented with the names of the 
artists involved at its opening and at 
each revival during the fifty-year pe- 


riod. An appendix of artists and their 
roles is also included. Mr. Wolff, 
whose publisher is André Boone, 
Paris, is currently at work on a sec- 


ond book containing similar data on 


the Paris Opéra. 





Three Fine Books 
for Music Lovers 


FO 


Kobbe’ 
COMPLETE 
OPERA 
BOOK 





Edited 
EARL OF HAREWOOD. JVhis 


THE 


and Revised by 


standard reference 


now OV 
ers the entire field from 
Monteverdi to Britten’s 
Gloriana—237 operas. Ove) 
600 new, hand-drawn music 
blocks, 32 new illustrations. 
“For the opera-minded the 
name of Kobbé is as signifi 
cant as that of Fowler fo 
the word-wary ...at 


ough - going up - dating \ 


tribute is in order to the e1 

tire enterprise.” IRVING 
KOLODIN, Saturday Review. 
“The whole book bears the 
stamp of authority and it 
scope goes far beyond an) 
similar guide this reviews 

has seen.”—JOHN BARKIIAM, 
SRS. 1,262 page $10.00. 

e 








A fascinating portrait of 


OLIVE 
FREMSTAD 


THE 
RAINBOW 
BRIDGE 


By MARY WATKINS CUSH- 
ING. “The best book about a 
singer I have ever read and 
its subject, Olive Fremstad, 
was the greatest sing 

actress that I ever heard 

every page bears the stamp 
of truth and that truth is by 
no means always sugar and 
water, or incense to the god 
dess.”—CARL VAN VECHTEN. 
Endpaper photographs. $4.00 
By HELEN NOBLE. Behind 
the scenes at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera with a woman who 
was a valued member of the 
staff for 25 years. “Accurate, 


breezy ... enormous general 

appeal.” — LouIs BIANCOLLI. 

Illustrated. $3.75 
At all bookstores, o 

G P PUTNAM'S SONS 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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NEW MUSIC i = 


publishers 


Recently Issued Songs 
By American Composers 


From Howard Swanson come two 
sets of songs, one a setting of “Four 
Preludes” by T. S. Eliot, and the 
other a setting of four poems by 
Norman Rosten, called “Songs for 
Patricia”. Both cycles are published 
by Weintraub Music Company. 
Swanson’s writing is as ingenious as 
ever, but I cannot help feeling that 
he has missed the point of the Eliot 
poems. The “Songs for Patricia” are 
more successful, although they seem 
a bit contrived. Against an accom- 
paniment of devious harmonic com- 
plexity Swanson sets a vocal line that 
solidifies and focuses the texture. 
Even when it is quite independent, 
it always dominates the song. Melod- 
ically speaking, his invention is not 
felicitous in these two sets of songs, 
but in the “Songs for Patricia” he 
does contrive to establish a mood and 
to enhance the verse. The vagueness 
of the poetry and the vagueness of the 
music are happily blended. 

yh “Preludes”, on the other 
hand, become pedestrian i - their musi- 
cal guise. Ironic tragedy becomes lit- 
eral; half-humorous touches are lost; 
and the music, instead of freeing the 
fancy of the poetry, chains it. In the 
second song, for instance, a vision of 
dreariness if there ever was one, the 
boisterousness of the music is com- 
pletely out of place. Nor has the 
composer succeeded in capturing the 
fascinating paradox of Eliot’s famous 
image: “The worlds revolve like an- 
cient women gathering fuel in vacant 
lots”. One touch of sentimentality, and 
the whole effect is lost. 

Williara Flanagan has set poems 
by Gerard Manley Hopkins and Sieg- 
fried Sassoon. “Heaven Haven” is 
typical of Hopkins in its metric 
subtlety and condensation. Flanagan’s 
setting is admirable in its transpar- 
ence and economy of means, but he 
has gone too far in his musical treat- 
ment of the poet’s complex verbal 
rhythms. In Sassoon’s “The Dugout”, 
the composer has worked tastefully 
and skillfully without intensifying or 
enriching the poet’s work. In both 
songs it is the accompaniment rather 
than the vocal line that dominates. 
This procedure can be successful (as 
it is in many of Hugo Wolf’s songs), 
but it is a dangerous one for a young 
composer to follow. Both of these 
songs deserve performance, however, 
for they are the expression Of an in 
dependent and promising musical tem- 
perament. They are issued by Peer 
International. 

Richard Bales’s setting of Shelley's 
“Ozymandias” (Peer International) 
is atmospherically suitable and well 
worked out if not musically distin- 
guished. Isadore Freed has taken 
Thomas Hood’s “November” (South- 
ern Music Publishing Company) a bit 
too seriously; the music is by no 


means portentous, but it lacks the 
playful quality of the verse, for all 
its buoyancy. John Lessard’s “Mother 
Goose” (Peer International) is nei- 
ther naive nor witty, and I must con- 
fess that I miss the point of his non- 
descript, sometimes almost jazzy set- 
tings. Ned Rorem’s two songs with 
fifteenth-century texts, “The Call” 
and “Epitaph” (Elkan-Vogel), are 
sentimental miniatures whose unpre- 
tentiousness is their greatest attrac- 
tion. Colin Sterne, in his setting of 
James Joyce’s “Gentle Lady” (Peer 
International), has written a discreet 
accompaniment that lets the verse 
speak for itself. The music is A 
priate if not exactly necessary.—R. 


Songs in Brief 


SmitH, PAut and Gerorcr, HAZEL: 
“It's Time to Play”. A song of the 
National Recreation Association in 
popular vein. (Carl Fischer). 

VitLA-Lopos, Hettor; “Cancao Do 
Poeta Do Seculo XVIII” (“Song 
of an Ejighteenth-Century Poet”). 
For medium voice. Portuguese and 
English texts. Commonplace and 
sentimental enough to ~_ popular 
appeal. (Southern).—R. 


Sacred Choral Music Listed 


ARNOLD, MALcoLmM: Two Ceremonial 
Psalms (“O come let us sing”; 
“Make a joyful noise”) (SSA, a 
cappella). (Paterson). 
3ACH: “Christians be joyful”; “Pre- 
pare Thyself, Zion”; Three Cho- 
rales (“How shall I fitly meet 
Thee?”; “Brez ak forth, O beauteous, 
heavenly light”; “Ah! dearest Je- 
sus”) (arr. by acne Read) (SSA 
or unison, piano). (Paterson). 

DuckwortH, ArtHuR: “Aldershaw” 
(youth festival hymn) (SATB, a 
cappella). (Paterson). 

Fusner, Henry: “My Master” 
(SATB, a cappella). (Gray). 

GILBERT, NoRMAN: “Come down, O 
Love divine” (ST, organ). (No- 
vello/Gray). 

HAnpdEL: “And the glory of the 
Lord”; “But Thou didst not leave” ; 
“Hallelujah” chorus ; “How beauti- 
ful are the feet”; “Surely He hath 
borne our griefs” (arr. by Ernest 
Read) (SSA or unison, piano or 
organ). (Paterson). 

Haypn: “Achieved is the glorious 
work”; “The heavens are telling”; 
“With verdure clad” (arr. by Er- 
nest Read) (SSA or unison, piano 
or organ). (Paterson). 

Howe ts, Herpert: “Magnificat” and 
“Nunc Dimittis” (SATB, organ). 
(Novello/Gray). 

MARSHALL, JANE M.: “My Eternal 
King” (SATB, piano or organ); 
“None Other Lamb” (SATB, cel- 
lo solo, piano or organ). (Carl 
Fischer). 

MENDELSSOHN: “Hear my prayer’ and 
“O for the wings of a dove” (arr. 








Christmas Songs 


| Basque Christmas Cradle Song med.-high Richard Manning 
(New 1954) 


Christmas Eve ...high, medium, low... Richard Hageman 
Little Bells Through Dark of Night high, low Richard Kountz 
| Go Tell It on the Mountain ...high, low... John W. Work 
| Like Frosted Snow the Sheep Lay There high Amy Worth 
| ‘Twas in the Moon of Winter-Time, high, low, Pietro Yon 
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First Performances In New York Concerts 


Operas 

Kassern, Tadeusz: “Sun-Up” (Opera Play- 
ers, Nov. 10) ‘ ‘ ‘. 
Perry, Julia: “The Cask of Amontillado 
(Columbia University Orchestra, Nov. 20) 


Vocal Works 


Satie, Erik: ‘Socrates’ (Concert Society, 


Nov. 14) 


Songs 


Barber, Samuel: Hermit Songs (1953) 
(Leorityne Price, Nov. 14) 

Gruen, John: “Thirteen Ways of Looking 
at a Blackbird”, Op. 20 (NAACC concert, 
Nov. 20) i 

Rosenthal, Manuel: Three Poems of Ron- 

sard (Leontyne Price, Nov. 14) 


Concertos 


Csonka, Paul: Concertino for oboe, bassoon, 
and orchestra (Little Orchestra Society, 
Nov. 8) 

aa Josef: Violin Concerto No, 1, A 
major, the ‘‘Melk” (American Chamber 
Orchestra, Nov. 9) 

Peragallo, Mario: Violin Concerto (Boston 
Symphony, Nov. 17) 


Orchestral Works 


Caamano, Roberto: Suite for Strings (New 
York Philharmonic- Symphony, Nov. 13) 

Harris, Roy: ‘Symphonic Epigram”’ (New 
York Philharmonic Symphony, Nov. 14) 

Van Vactor, David: Introduction and Presto 
for Strings (American Chi amber Orches 
tra, Nov. 9) 


Piano Works 


Ahern, William: Romanza (from Sonata 
No. 1) (Ray Lev, Nov. 19) = 
Goodman, Alfred Grant: “Sketch (Ray 
Lev, Nov. 19) : : 
Mopper, ‘eal Sonatina No. 2 (Ray Lev, 
ov. 19 


Violin Works 


Hollander, Ralph “Psalm Cycle” Dia 
‘tease for Violin and Speech) (Ralp! 
Hollander, Nov. 16) 


Guitar Works 


Campion, Frangois: Air, Gavotte, Giga (De 
la Maza, Nov. 11) _ 

De Narvaez, Luis: Fantasy (De la Maza 
Nov. 11) 

Roncalli, Ludovico: Pasacaglia (De la Maza 


Nov. 11) 





by Ernest Re id) (SSA, soprano 
solo, piano or organ). (Paterson). 

Muetter, Cart F.: “Thy Majesty, 
how vast it is’ (SATB, medium 
solo, piano or organ). (Carl 
Fischer). 

NICHOLS, GARDNER M.: 
Jesus” (SA, piano or 
(Gray). 

Pasguet, JEAN: “Let Thy Mercy, O 
Lord” (SATB, a cappella). (Gray). 

Purcett: “Te Deum Laudamus” 
(arr. by Philip L. Baylis) (SSA, 
piano or organ). (Novello/Gray). 

Roserton, Hucu S.: “O Light of 
Life’ (German chorale) (TBB, a 
cappella). (Paterson). 

Scuusert: “To the Infinite’ (“Dem 
Unendlichen”) (arr. by Alfred 
3oyce) (TTBB, contralto solo, 
piano). (Gray). 

Smart: “Te Deum” (art. by Ernest 
Read) (SSA, organ). (Paterson). 

THIMAN, Eric H.: “Magnificat” and 
“Nunc Dimittis”’ (unison or SA, 
organ). (Novello/Gray). 

WituraMs, Davin H.: “We Thank 
Thee, O Father’; ‘ ‘Lo! He Comes, 
with Clouds Descending” (SATB, 
organ). (Gray). 


“Prayer to 
organ). 


Love Songs 
The World Over 


FirESIDE Book or Love Soncs. Selec- 
ted and edited by Margaret Brad- 
ford Boni; arranged by Norman 
Lloyd; illustrated by Alice and 
Martin Provensen. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 324 pp. $6.00. 
The four people who collaborated 

on the “Fireside Book of Folk Songs,” 

also published by Simon and Schuster, 
have turned their attention to love 
songs, with the same handsome resuits. 

In a beautifully designed and printed 

volume the editor has collected 111 

works of great variety, representing 

many sources. They vary from the 
familiar “Love’s Old Sweet Song” to 
the less well-known “Paper of Pins,” 
from the Serbian “The Dove Has 

Twin White Feet” to the Israeli 

“Tum-Balalayka,” from Beethoven's 

“Ich liebe dich” to Brahms’s “Jung- 

fraulein, soll ich mit euch geh’n,” and 

from “Say ‘Au Revoir’ but not ‘Good- 
bye’” to “Celeste Aida” from Verdi's 
opera. Mr. Lloyd’s arrangements 
where they are necessary, are tasteful 
and easy to play. Music and words 
are in large type, and all songs have 
English texts. The Provensens’ lav- 
ish and colorful drawings, from end- 
papers to decorative spots, make the 
volume a feast for the eye. Finally, 
the philosopher Irwin Edman has con- 
tributed a short but worthy introduc- 
tion. A fine book to browse through, 
either at the piano or in a chair, and 
a welcome Christmas present.—R. A. 


Jewish Tercentenary 
Observed Here 


The American Jewish Tercentenary 
observing the 300th anniversary of the 
first Jewish settlement in America, 
celebration of which opened last Sep- 
tember and extends through May, 
1955, is being marked by special 
musical events. Among these was 
the world premiere of “Ahavah” 
(“Brotherhood”), a symphonic eulogy 
by David corte commissioned by 
the American Jewish Tercentenary 
Committee. The first hearing was pre- 
sented by the National Symphony, un- 
der Howard Mitchell, in Constitution 
Hall, Washington, D. C., on Nov. 17. 
The same program included an ap- 
pearance of Leonard Bernstein as 
pianist in his work “The Age of 
Anxiety” and a hearing of Ernest 
Bloch’s “Israel” Symphony. 

The celebration coincides with the 
tenth anniversary of the National 
Jewish Music Council, sponsored by 
the National Jewish Welfare Board 
This organization has arranged a Jew- 
ish Music Festival each year during 
the last decade. It has served as the 
co-ordinating and sponsoring body for 
hundreds of musical programs given 
at that time in communities through- 
out the United States, as well as other 
events. 

Another event of the Tercentenary 
has been the publication by the NJMC 
of an essay, “The Jewish Music 
Movement in America,” by A. W. 
Binder, composer, which had its source 
in an informal lecture delivered by 
the author under the auspices of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem on 
March 20, 1952 

The NJMC has also issued a bib 
liography, “Music for the Tercen- 
tenary”, which lists many hundreds of 
musical works in all forms, from 
songs to symphonies, their publishers 
or other sources. 


New Menotti Opera 
To Open on Broadway 


“The Saint of Bleecker Street”, 
new musical drama by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, has been booked to open at 
the Broadway Theater on Dec. 27. 
The composer, besides writing music 
and text, has directed the work. An 
orchestra of fifty, drawn from the 
disbanded NBC Symphony, will be 
conducted by Thomas Schippers. 
Leading roles will be sung by David 
Poleri, Gloria Lane, and Virginia 
Copeland, the last-named alternating 
with Gabrielle Ruggerio. The cast 
also includes Leon Lishner, Maria de 
Gerlando, Maria Marlo, Catherine 
Akos, and David Aiken. The produc- 
tion is being sponsored by Chandler 
Cowles. Robert Randolph will fur- 
nish the scenery and costumes. 
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COMPOSERS 
CORNER 


AVING recently completed 
H three new works and revived 
a previously unpublished one, a 
violin concerto composed several years 
Dimitri Shostakovich announced 
a Moscow paper that he intends to 
gin work on an opera based on the 
reer of Vasilly Ivanovitch Chapa- 
ev. Chapayev was the peasant com- 
ander of a Red Army division dur- 
g the usiien Civil War and was 
ne of the Soviet heroes of the revo- 
itionary era Bohuslav Martinu 
as finished his first full-length opera 
since “Julietta”, written in 1938. The 
new work is based on the comedy “La 
lLocandiera” (“The Mistress of the 
Inn”) by Goldoni William Wal- 
ton's opera “Troilus and Cressida” is 
‘theduled to have its world premiere 
at Covent Garden on Dec. 3, with Sir 
Malcolm Sargent conducting and the 
title roles sung by Richard Lewis and 
Magda Laszlo 


ae 


Robert Casadesus played the world 
premiere of his “Capriccio for Piano 
nd Chamber Sheclaesane™ on Nov 
at Town Hall. Thomas 
onducted. 


£2 


Scherman 


Elinor Remick Warren's orcliestral 
uite “Along the Western Shore” was 
verformed last month by the Los An- 
zeles Philharmonic on an NBC 
Standard Hour broadcast. Katherine 
Hilgenberg, contralto, making her 
lebut at the Wilshire [bell Theater 
n Los Angeles on the 21st included 
in her program an excerpt from Miss 
\Warren’s oratorio “The 
arth”. 


Singing 


Two operas by George Antheil, 
“The Brothers” and “Venus — in 
\frica”, for which the composer has 
provided the librettos, are like to be 
paired in a double bill et a Broadway 
theater under the acgis of Elaine 
Perry. “The Brother’, a Cain and 
\bel parable in a modern setting, had 
its premiere at the University of Den 
ver Jast July. Mr. Antheil will also 
compose a score for the film “Not as a 
Stranger”, as well as the background 
music for Sg ncatg in an adaptation 
from James Joyce by Padraic Colum. 


Heitor Villa-Lobos jis written a 
work for contralto and orchestra dedi- 
cated to Marian Anderson, who will 
be soloist with the Detroit Symphony 
on Dec. 8 when it receives its Ameri- 
can premiere. Bohuslav Martinu's 
Concerto for violin and piano was 
given its first performance by Benno 
and Sylvia Rabinof with the San An- 

> 


tonio Symphony on Noy. 13. 


A new oratorio by Samuel Barber 
entitled “Prayers of Kierkegaard” will 
have its first performance in Decem- 
ber by the Boston Symphony . . . The 
Cleveland Orchestra has scheduled the 
first performance of Robert Cogan's 
“Fantasia for Orchestra’ sometime 
this season ... Gordon Manley played 
the first European performance of 
Robert Barclay’s Concerto for piano 
and strings with the Radio Zurich 
Orchestra in September. 


. . . 


Jean Sibelius’ American royalties, 
held in escrow during World War II 
by the Alien Property Custodian be- 
cause of the composer’s one-time 
membership in the German perform- 
ing rights society STAGMA, are 


December 1, 1954 





Alex Wilson 


NOTED GUEST. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, English composer, re- 
hearsing the Buffalo Philharmonic. 
Under its musical director, Josef 
Krips, this ensemble presented the 
first major performance in America 
of Williams’ oratorio “Sancta 
Civitas” on Nov. 21 and 22. The 
composer conducted his ‘“Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Thomas Tal- 
lis” at the latter concert. He will 
be honored by Yale University on 
Dec. 1, when its Howland Prize 
is presented to him. 


about to be released. Sibelius now re- 
ceives his American royalties through 
Teosto, the Finnish performing rights 
society, under a contractual agreement 
with ASCAP. 

. 7 . 

Richard Rodgers lias deposited a 
collection of nearly all his autograph 
musical manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress. They include scores for the 
Broadway shows he wrote in collabo- 
ration with Lorenz Hart and Oscar 
Hammerstein II, as well as the scores 
for “Victory at Sea” and the folk bal- 
let “Ghost Town”. An exhibit of the 
manuscripts will open at the library 
in the spring of 1955 

. . . 

Punch Opera, which presented its 
third New York season this summer, 
is now interesied in new works not 
previously produced here. The group 
is primarily looking for full-length 
operas suitable for two piano accom- 
paniment and requiring a cast of not 
more than twelve singers . Irving 
Mopper's “The Sire de Maletroit’s 
Door” will have its premiere by the 
Federation Opera Workshop, Newark, 
NM. J Gk Det. 5. 

7 . . 

Arthur Honegger, sitting as a one 
man jury, accorded the first prize in 
a composition contest sponsored by a 
Turkish bank to Biilent Tarcan. Tlic 
second and third awards went to Ferit 
Tiiziin and Nuri Sami Koral. A song 
award was given to Nevit Kodalli. 


CONTESTS 


KANSAS WESLEYAN 
Contest. Auspices: Kansas Wes- 
levan University. For a_ choral 
work. Open to all composers. 
Award: $200, and publication, Ad 
dress: Arthur R. Custer, chairman, 
Division of Fine Arts. Kansas Wes 
leyan Univ., Salina, Kan. 

LescHETIZKY Deputr Recitrat Con- 
Test. Auspices: Leschetizky Asso- 
ciation of America. Open to Ameri- 
can pianists between the ages of 
seventeen and 25. Award: New 
York debut recital during 1955-56. 
Deadline: March 15, 1955. Ad- 
dress: Mary Boxall Boyd, 44 Nas- 
sau St., Princeton, N. | 

Leventritr Awarp. Auspices: Edgar 
M. Leventritt Foundation. Open to 
pianists and violinists between seven- 
teen and 28. Award: appearances 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony and other major orches- 


( OMPOSITION, 


1955. Ad- 
30 Broad 


tras. Deadline: Jan. 31, 
dress the foundation at 
st., New York 4. 

MARQUERITE LONG-JACQUES THIBAUD 
ComPETITION. Open to pianists and 
violinists of all countries between 
fifteen and 32 years of age. 
Awards: first prizes of $1,000 each, 
concert and recording engagements ; 
other prizes. Deadline: May 20, 
1955. Address the secretary of the 
competition at 46 rue Molitor, 
Paris-l6e. 

THor JOHNSON Brass COMPOSITION 
CONTEST. Auspices: Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. For works for 
brass choir. Open to student com 
posers in the United States, England, 
Finland, and France. Awards of 


$350, $175, and $75. Deadline: 
March 20, 1955. Address: Cincin 
cinnatt Conservatory of Music 


Vaclav Nelhybel, Czechi-born com 
poser, who is music director of Radio 
Free Europe in Munich, has been 
awarded first prize in an opera con 
test sponsored by the Bernard Ravitch 
Music Foundation, of New York. M1 
Nelhybel received a cash award of 
$250 and $750 toward a performance 
of his winning work, a one-act opera 
entitled “A Legend” Lilie Wollin 
won first place in the 1954 Inter- 
national Piano Recording Festival 
sponsored by the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, Austin, Texas 


Templeton To Premiere 
His New Concerto 


Alec Templeton, whose talents as 
pianist, improvisationist, and musical 
satirist have overshadowed his serious 
efforts as a composer, will be soloist 
in the premiere of his new “Gothic 
Concerto”, lor plano and orchestra, 
when it is played by the Phoenix 
Chamber He omc under the dire« 
tion of David Sackson, in the new 
Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium of 
the Metrop litan Museum of Art 
Dec. 19 ‘he “Gothic Concerto” i 
his third major work in this forn 

Esoteric Records is shortly issuir 
a disk devoted to Templeton’s (uat 
tet, played within recent seasor i! 
New York, and his Trio, for flut 
oboe, and piano, which won first prize 
from Ralph Vaughan Williams wher 
- pianist was an eighteen-year 

_ sition student in London. RCA 


Victo has just re-released on a 4 
rpm ‘dis k his “The Pied Pipes 
Hamelin” (EX A-33) Assisted 
Russ Case and his orchestra, M1 


librettist, 
pianist in 


ildren 


Templeton 
rator, col 
delightful recording for cl 


serves as 


I poser, and 


Fendler Signed 
Mosite, ALA.—Edvard Fendler 


been re-engaged as conductor 
Mobile Symphony for its 1954 
Seas 
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Problems in Teaching Piano to Children 


HERE are far more musically 
talented children than we realize. 
While many of these come from 
talented parents, the opposite is also 
true. I do not believe in musical in- 
heritance, at least as a marvelous en- 
dowment that obviates hard work. 
Don't bank, however, on the gifted 
child bringing character, self dis- 
cipline, and the willingness to work. 
Not in this day of overindulged 
youngsters, accustomed to having 
everything made easy for them, whose 
parents worry about overtaxing the 
brains of their children. Character 
and self-discipline have to be taught. 
It takes a certain inescapable amount 
of friction to develop these. 
Far too little musical instruction is 
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By Hepy SPIELTER 
(As told to Rafael Kammerer) 


given the child here in America. A 
child cannot teach himself, nor will he 
be able to do this later in life, if the 
early preparation is not thorough. One 
or, at most, two piano lessons per 
week is meager instruction indeed. 
The young student is incapable of 
correcting mistakes that are bound to 
creep in between lesson periods. There- 
fore, he needs daily guidance and 
counsel to instill correct learning hab- 
its. 

From whom shall the child receive 
this? The parents? Few parents have 
either the knowledge or the patience. 

The least satisfactory type of musi- 
cal instruction—both from the teach- 
er’s and the pupil’s standpoint—is the 
kind given by the teacher who goes 
from house to house. Though there 
are, of course, certain exceptions, the 
visiting teacher rarely commands as 
much respect as one who gives in- 
struction in his studio or a school. 

Parents expect too much and too 
little from their children. How much 
general education would they expect 
the child to get if he went to school 
for only an hour or two a week? And 
why should a child’s cultural educa- 
tion be deemed less important than 
his general schooling ? 

Cultural development should begin 
in the kindergarten. As far as music 
is concerned, children should be taught 
to sing simple folksongs as a begin- 
ning, and gradually be led to an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of musi- 
cal masterpieces. By the time they 
reach adulthood, their tastes for the 
finer things should be developed to 
the point where, even if they are not 
performers, they will be discrimin- 
ating listeners. The schools are at 
fault that the Liberaces make huge 
sums while many of our brilliant 
young artists have to find other than 
musical means of livelihood. 


Seeking a Complete Education 


Children studying with me attend 
every day from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. They 
get their complete education here. 
Two hours daily are devoted to gen- 
eral school subjects under qualified 
teachers. Since not more than four 
or five are in a class, I consider the 
time sufficient. They are given lunch 
and have recreational periods. The 
rest of the day is devoted to music 
study and practice time. Children 
benefit, too, in this way, from the 
musical stimulation and companion- 
ship they receive from their fellow 
students. 

Children come to me by recom- 
mendation and are put on a month’s 
probation. By that time I know very 
well who will be an _ outstanding 
pianist and who will make an ex- 
cellent housewife. Those who are not 
exceptionally gifted may remain if 
they wish. (In such cases, I talk to 
the parents and tell them not to ex- 
pect too much.) But whether talented 
or not, all are given the same thor- 
ough training and all are treated 
alike; no one is pigeon-holed. Each 
is treated as an individu: il, and no 
favoritism is shown the gifted child. 
While I accept pupils who have 
studied with other teachers, I prefer 
to take beginners. I find it far easier 
to inculcate correct playing conditions 
than to eradicate faulty ones. 

In teaching, I have worked out 
my own system, which is based in 
part on hand culture away from the 
keyboard. I am also a firm believer 
in the “Tekniklavier” as a means of 
acquiring technical facility. I find 
that working out technical problems 


on a dumb keyboard makes pupils 
more mentally alert and saves wear 
and tear on their ears. To ye who 
say that it ruins the touch, I answer, 
“Nonsense!” Pupils have no innate 
idea or sense of touch, or touches. 
These must be taught. Acquiring a 
command of the various touches de- 
pends on proper playing conditions, 
and these can be worked out more 
efficaciously on the “Tekniklavier” 

In teaching beginners, I prefer the 
Beyer book, now considered outmoded 
by many teachers. Of course, you 
have to know how to use this method 
and choose the proper sections. Its 
approach, I believe, is honest, sound, 
and scientific. 

I do not approve of methods of 
teaching note reading from middle C 
up and down. The pupil has too much 
to unlearn. First, he is taught that 
all notes up from middle C are played 
by the right hand, and all down by 
the left. This leads to confusion later 
on. In the Beyer book, both hands are 
taught to play in the treble first and 
then in the bass. In the middle of the 
book, I introduce little minuets by 
Haydn and Mozart, and easy Bach 
pieces. 


Music for Various Ages 


After the Beyer book, I use a 
sonatina album. I do not overdo the 
use of sonatinas, nevertheless. A ju- 
dicious selection is sufficient. In be- 
tween, I give my pupils “choice” 
pieces—that is anything they like. The 
children’s pieces by Marion Bauer, 
Mana Zucca, Charles Haubiel, and 
Ethel Glenn Hier are excellent for 
this purpose. The easier Chopin 
waltzes follow, then Haydn, Mozart, 
Becthoven and the Romantic com- 
posers. 

It is when we come to the Chopin 
etudes that my ideas on piano tech- 
nique are really exploited to the full. 
Take the A minor Etude, Op. 10, No. 
2, for instance. For this study alone I 
have devised over 78 exercises, 
enough to cover every possible dif- 
ficulty or problem that might arise. 
My brilliant young pupils, in_ their 
Town Hall and Carnegie Hall re- 
citals, are often criticized—un justly, 
it seems to me—for playing the Cho- 
pin etudes too fast. But if you analy ze 
the etudes—I am speaking here of the 
fast ones, of course—you will find 
that they consist of repeated figures 
designed to create a fleeting im- 
pression. If these works are played 
too slowly, the repetitions pall on the 
listener. By advocating speed, how- 
ever, I do not condone sloppy, un- 
clean, or rhythmically distorted play- 
ing. 

Time spent on such studies as Cle- 
menti’s “Gradus ad Parnassum”, or 
Czerny’s “Art of Finger Dexterity” 
for the development of virtuosity, I 
consider wasted. One can accomplish 
more, and develop musicianship as 
well, by going directly to music by 
3ach, Beethoven and to other master- 
pieces of piano literature. All the ex- 
ercises one needs for keyboard facility 
can be devised out of difficult pass- 
ages encountered in these works. 

Teachers often sti rt on the wrong 
end; they do not see far enough ahead. 
Adults, who come to me after years 
of study with various other teachers, 
are apt to be good musicians, but 
seldom as good pianists as they should 
be. Their fear is that they cannot 
overcome, or conquer, the mechanism 
of the piano. I prove to them, by a 
scientific analysis of their particular 
keyboard problems, that they can. 


This, in many instances, involves the 
development of the hand away from 
the keyboard, especially where ther 
is a handicap in the hand itself. The 
exercises I have devised for this pur 
pose, I believe, have therapeutic, as 
well as pianistic, value in building 
up, and sometimes curing, deterio 
rating bone and tissue. These hand 
culture exercises are then applied 1 
the keyboard in relation to the hand, 
arm and body in overcoming the 
weaknesses. I call myself a hand 
specialist and have an image in my 
mind of what the ideal piano han 
should be like. There is no limit as 
to how good a piano hand can be 
Whether the hand is a “natural” or 
not, it can be trained to an amazing 
degree. 

Anyone willing to take the troubl 
can become a fine pianist, though not 
all may be equally fine musicians 
Many of our great pianists would be 
even greater had better technical 
foundations been laid in youth, o1 
had faulty playing habits been eradi 
cated later in life. 

While I have trained many s 
called child prodigies, I do not be 
lieve the precocious type of young 
player should be unduly forced 

Parents make a grave error in try 
ing to exploit talented children 
forcing them into the limelight in 
fields for which they are not fitted 
One of my boys had to play, of all 
things, the Chopin B flat minor Son- 
ata in a night club! On the other 
hand, there are parents of precocious 
youngsters who do not want theit 
children to be unnaturally brilliant 

I believe that the gifted young 
pianist of today can look forward to 
a bright, happy career in his or her 
chosen profession. The best of our 
younger American artists are the 
equals, if not the superiors, of any 
of the younger foreign importations 
heard here in recent seasons. 

Music education in this country 
should be subsidized by the govern- 
ment and there should be teacher 
certification based on ability to teach 
With government subsidy, we would 
not be so dependent on “angels”. Our 
young performers need more oppor- 
tunities to rehearse concertos with 
competent orchestras. Pupils who 
study with me in the summer at my 
Camp Melody Island, on Lake Winni- 
pesaukee, in New Hampshire, now 
have the opportunity of rehearsing 
and playing concertos with a forty- 
piece orchestra under the direction of 
the young American conductor Mau- 
rice Bonney. They also appear as 
soloists with the orchestra in concerts 
in Belknap, Laconia, and surround- 
ing ape eg This is but a step 
in the right direction. Our young per 
formers need many such opportuni- 
ties here in New York and through- 
out the country. 


ISCM Elects Officers 
And Chooses Festival Site 


Rome.—The International Society 
for Contemporary Music recently held 
its annual General Meeting here. The 
following officers were elected: Gof- 
fredo Petrassi, president; Heinrich 
Strobel and Benjamin Frankel, vice- 
presidents ; and Mario Peragallo, gen- 
eral secretary. Elliott Carter and 
Domingo Santa Cruz were elected 
members, and Johan Bentzon, ex- 
traordinary member. The next ISCM 
international festival, it was decided, 
would be held at Baden Baden, Ger- 
many, in June 1955. 


Colette Marchand Engaged 
For Szilard Ballet Tour 


Colette Marchand has been engaged 
as principal dancer in the recently 
formed Paul Szilard Ballet, which was 
schex luled to leave on Noy. 16 for a 
tour of the Orient, opening in Japan, 
and including Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Manila, and Honolulu. Jacques Bazire, 
Miss Marchand’s husband, will be the 
musical director. 
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F minor Ballade. He was 

advantage, too, in the 

Prelude in (+ minor; 

Sonata. Op. 10, No. 2; 

d’Eau”; and 
:. m 


heard t 
Bach-Siloti 
Beethoven's 
Ravel's “Jeux 
two pieces by Debussy. 


Jean Wentworth, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 16, 3:00 (Debut) 


Miss Wentworth was the third art 
ist presented this season on a Walter 
W. Naumburg Musical Foundation 
Award. Though this was her official 
recital debut, she had appeared previ- 
ously as a soloist and in the duo-pia- 
nist team of Jean and Kenneth Went- 


worth, following study at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Chicago, and 

graduation from the Juilliard School 
of Music. 


After opening the recital with the 
Bach Fantasy and Fugue in A minor, 
she was heard in the Beethoven So- 
nata in G major, Op. 31, No. 1, giv- 


ing it a light and almost dancelike 
treatment throughout, individual in 
spirit, though at times somewhat un- 


certain in rhythmic control. Brahms 
was represented by the two Capriccios 
in D minor, Op. 116, Nos. 1 and 7, 
and the Intermezzo in E flat minor, 
Op. 118, No. 6, the pianist making 
her best effect with the last-named, 
which had an interpretation somewhat 
unorthodox but poignant. Ellis B. 


Kohs’ s Variations on “L’homme 
armé”, dating from 1946-47, imposes 
extreme technical difficulties in its 


varied versions of the 


ancient theme, 
but these 


were conquered with sur- 
prising legerdemain by Miss Went- 
worth. Perhaps the most impressive 
playing of the recital was that of 
“Gaspard de la Nuit”, by Ravel, 
which she endowed with a sensuous 
shimmer and gleam.—R. M. K. 


Ralph Hollander, Violinist 
Town Hall, Nov. 16 


Ralph Hollander included the 
miere of his “Psalm Cycle” 
of seven Psalms for 
speaker, in his 


pre- 
a setting 
solo violin and 
recital Eleanor 
Phelps, Baltimore actress, spoke the 
verses (from Psalms 1, 117, 27, 23, 
131, 45, and 46) with general effec- 
tiveness. The voice part is written 
at various levels, but is not designed 
to emulate the Sprechstimme of 
Schonberg. The work impressed most 
when lyrical expression came to the 
fore, as in “The Lord Is My Light”. 
The sequence held moments of intense 
worshipfulness and poignancy. In the 
23rd Psalm, there was, naturally, some 
pastoral coloring, and the final “Jubi- 
lee”, based on Psalm 46, introduced 
exotic, dancelike sequences picturing 
the nations giving homage to Jehovah. 
Mr. Hollander used themes of quasi- 
oriental suggestion at times in the 
work, which seemed to offer consid- 
erable potentiality for a production 
with a mime in addition to the spoken 
voice. There was warm applause 
alter it 

The recital opened with the Corelli- 
Leonard “La Folia”, followed by Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in C minor, for vio- 
lin and piano, with David Garvey as 
a musicianly co-artist. Mr. Hollander 
achieved his best effects in the Adagio 
cantabile of the latter work. His 
tone was usually rich and sensuous, 
though at moments some overstress 
of dynamics resulted in a quality less 
rewarding to the ear. The latter 
groups were devoted to Sarasate’s 
Spanish Dance No. 8, a Scherzo by 
Georg re Kleinsinge r, and Saint- Saéns’s 
“Intré ~) 1ction and Rondo Capriccioso”. 
—R. ; 


Giovanni Bagarotti, Violinist- 
Conductor, Town Hall, Nov. 17 


This was the first in a series of 
three concerts to be devoted by Mr. 
Bagarotti, assisted by a chamber or- 
chestra, to all the Mozart violin con- 
certos, a cycle he first presented in 


December 1, 1954 


Giovanni 
Bagarotti 





New York three vears ago. It has 
also been heard in Lausanne, Paris 
and Madrid. The musicians who as- 
sisted him had been well chosen and 
beautifully mes, and although in 
the “symphonic” E flat concerto (K 
365b) they may have sounded thin, 
for the most part they played with 
exemplary balance and skill. 

E speci ally successful was the warm, 
outgoing D major concerto composed 
when Mozart was nineteen. The ten- 
der lyricism of the Andante was con- 
veyed with fine unity of mood, and 
Mr. Bagarotti found the restless, ca- 
pricious Rondo highly congenial to 
his temperament. Elsewhere, one felt 
at times that the soloist lacked repose 
or finish. If the violin offered fire, 
many tonal riches, and unflagging ani- 
mation, it also was guilty occasionally 
of careless intonation and driven pas- 
sagework. Soloist and orchestra 
merged in fine form, however, in the 
Rondeau of the Concerto in G (K. 
216), where the changes in meter and 
pace were executed smoothly and with 
a view toward the over-all modeling 
of the music as a whole.—F. M 


Isaac Stern, Violinist 
Rogers Auditorium, Nov. 18, 1954 


At the first members’ concert of its 


inaugural season, the Metropolitan 
Museum’s handsome new Grace 
Rainey Rogers Auditorium, with its 


golden walls and fine acoustics (and 
on a mugev night, its welcome air 
conditioning), echoed to some remark 
able sounds. Tsaac Stern was the soli 
ist and has seldom plaved hetter. A 
past master of his craft. the modest 
violinist offered memorable interpreta 
tions in an unusually interesting pro 
gram which began with the legato 
blandishments of a Pugnani Largo and 
ree in the flourishes of a Wieniaw 

ki Polonaise 

In between came three sonatas. The 
mellow Brahms Opus 78 in G, with a 
ruminative Adagio, received a reading 
that was m: sculine no less in its self- 
mastery than in its passion. By wav of 
contrast, Mr. Stern brought to Bach's 
solo Sonata No. 1. in G = minor 
dazzling execution and the supplest of 
contours. But stellar billing went to 
Prokofieff. His Sonata in F minor 
opens, andante, in elfin flights; pro 
ceeds from a brusque Allegro to a 
second Andante of muted, whimsical 


humors; and = concludes with ap 
“Allegrissimo” which Mr. Stern a 
into a profound dissection of our 
modern restlessness and its roots. At 
the very end there is a reprise of the 
elfin passage. All the music is full of 
the compeser’s trenchant juxtaposition 
of sonorities, and as presented by this 
artist it was extremelv affecting.- 


F. M. 


Jacob Lateiner, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 19 


Mr. Lateiner, whose active career 
was interrupted by three years of mili- 
tary service. returned to the recital 
platform with ample proof that his 
talents have not suffered during the 
interim. Here is a pianist possessed of 
really formidable equipment and great 
sensitivity of taste. His playing of the 
Bach E-minor Partita, which opened 

(Continued on page 32) 
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the program, was the soul of refine- 
ment—rescued from its very melliflu- 
ousness, so to speak, by the mounting 
rhythmic and dynamic vitality toward 
the end. 

Under the artist's disciplined fingers 
the “Waldstein” Sonata flickered like 
lightning. Thunder, in the sense of an 


Jacob 


Lateiner 





undercurrent of tension and power, 
was largely absent, however, from Mr. 
Lateiner’s interpretation, which was so 
sensitive—as in the wonderful emer- 
gence into the final Rondo—that Bee- 
thoven’s rude contrasts of accent and 
volume were at time made to seem 
almost inorganic. 

Schubert's four Impromptus, Opus 
90, were revealed through a thin veil 
of melancholy that is very apposite 
to this group; the second piece was 
particularly fine. Making the transition 
from Schubert to Prokofieff with 
ease, Mr. Lateiner performed as his 
final offering the Russian master’s 
Seventh Sonata. For music that sup- 
plies so much asymmetric tension of 
its own, the polarization of the pian- 
ist’s style wh sem soft-liquid and loud- 
percussive struck one as just what 
was called for, and his superb tech- 
nique enabled him to achieve a read- 
ing that was fully rounded.—F. M. 


Ray Lev, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 19 


Miss Lev’s recital drew the usual 
large audience. Her program was de- 
voted to a highly varied list of works. 
There were three first hearings of 
compositions by American composers 

a polytonal - sounding, atmospheric 
“Sketch” by Alfred Grant Goodman; 
a sensitive, impressionistic Romanza 
from a Sonata No. 1 by William 
\hern; and Irving Mopper’s brief, 


For Christmas 


well-constructed Sonatina No. 2. 
The program opened with Mozart’s 
Variations on a Minuet by Duport, 
played in a light and fleet manner. 
Schumann’s “Papillons” exhibited 
Miss Lev’s strong and _ forthright 
methods, though some of the poetry 
of the work was missing. The Brahms 
Sonata in F minor had a characteris- 
tic reading—passionate and eloquent, 
but of the most sensuous variety. 
Later came colorfully tinted readings 
of the Chopin Berceuse and Barca- 
rolle. Among the most striking of all 
the works which she presented were 
Dvorak’s “Dumka”, and Constantin 
lonescu’s “Cobza”, imitating the Ru- 
manian folk instrument. The Rach- 
maninoftf G major Prelude, and Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12 were 
done with real virtuosity. M. K. 


Roland Hayes, Tenor 
Town Hall, Nov. 20, 2:30 


After extensive concertizing abroad 
this summer, Roland Hayes returned 
to Town Hall to be greeted by a large 
and warmly appreciative audience. 
His program was dedicated to Albert 
Schweitzer, who has devoted so much 


Roland 
Hayes 





of his time and service “to my people 
in Africa”. Opening with Caladara’s 
“Alma del core” and Monteverdi's 
“Maledetto sia Il’aspetto” (both of 
which Mr. Hayes has included in his 
recent recording for Vanguard), it 
was evident that the veteran tenor 
was in exceptionally fine voice. There 
was little visible sign of strain, and 
top tones emerged clearly and firmly. 
As always, Mr. Hayes’ fine musical 
instincts and rare ability to project 
sincere inner conviction prevailed 
throughout. Especially notable for a 
spirit of dedication was his singing 
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of Bach’s “Now, O Lord, I am Pre- 
pared’, from Cantata No. 100, and 
the Schumann group that followed 
contained many moments of striking 
intensity, as in the impassioned open- 
ing phrases of “Mein schéner Stern”. 
Berlioz’s “L’Absence”, from _ the 
“Nuits d’Eté” cycle, on the other 
hand, had a timeless and_ ethereal 
quality that was expressed simply and 
directly. Nicolas Slonimsky’s “My 
Little Pool”, Henry Cowell’s “The 
Little Black Boy”, and a group of 
five Aframerican Religious Folksongs, 
arranged by Mr. Hayes, completed the 
program. Reginald Boardman, the 

companist, entered into an active col- 
laboration with the singer and served 


him well.—C. B. 


NAACC 
Town Hall, Nov. 20, 5:30 


The opening concert of the 22nd 
season of the National Association of 
American Composers and Conductors 
served to introduce its new president, 
William A. Schroeder, who made a 
brief address, as did Sigmund Spaeth 
later in the afternoon. 

The program included two pre- 
mieres. The String Quartet No. 1 
by Cecil Bentz, performed by the 
Kohon String Quartet, uses logically 
a polytonal idiom, with well-defined 
themes and structure. The most in- 
teresting section was a Scherzo sub- 
titled “Like a Polka”, which promised 
well, but could have undergone more 
fanciful variation. A_ sturdy talent, 
the composer seems to promise more 
than he achieved on this occasion. 

The second new work was a song 
cycle “Thirteen Ways of Looking at 

Blackbird”, Op. 20, by John Gruen, 
a setting of Wallace Stevens’ poems 
of the same name. As sung with skill 
by Georgiana Bannister, soprano, with 
the composer accompanying at the 
piano, this series of short and some- 
times cryptic verses called forth con- 
siderable inventive powers, variety of 
rhythms and coloristic devices. The 
writing for the voice was not always 
too skilled or grateful, but the ex- 
pressive powers, especially in lyric 
tone painting, such as the episode de 
scriptive of the night and the snow, 
showed that Mr. Gruen possesses a 
sensitive feeling and command. of 
atmosphere. 

The soprano later sang “Rain Has 
Fallen”, by Samuel Barber; “Sere- 
nade” by Paul Nordoff; and the 
whimsical “Preciosilla” by Virgil 
Thomson (a Gertrude Stein setting). 
Edwin McArthur was a helpful pi- 
anistic associate. The final work on 
the program was Arthur’ Foote’s 
Quintet in A minor for piano and 
strings, Op. 38, in which Isabelle By- 
man was at the keyboard, with the 
Kohon String Quartet—R. M. K. 


Julia Perry Opera Has 
Premiere at Columbia 


A one-act opera by Julia Perry en- 
titled “The Cask of Amontillado”, 
adapted by the composer from the 
well-known story by Edgar Allan Poe, 
received its premiere in a program 
by the Columbia University Orches- 
tra, Howard Shanet conducting, on 
Nov. 20 at the McMillin Theater. It 
is a short work, lasting about a half 
an hour, and comprises two scenes 
a street scene in which the avenging 
Montresor entices Fortunato to the 
family catacombs, and a second in 
which the latter meets his end. An 
orchestral interlude divides the action. 
Musically, Miss Perry’s opera is 
rather forbidding; the vocal style is 
declamatory and lacking in iyric in- 
spiration, and, with two male prota- 
gonists, there is little contrast in tex- 
ture. A streetwoman is introduced 
briefly to relieve this situation, but 
she serves only an incidental dramatic 
function. 

The opera was presented more or 
less in concert version, with the or- 
chestra on one side of the stage and 
a simple set piece on the other. It 
would be fair to say that given fuller 
production Miss Perry’s “Cask” might 


generate the tension and dark for- 
boding of the Poe story, but such was 
not the case in this performance. The 
characters themselves are grimly un- 
appealing and fail to stimulate much 
interest, mainly because they are so 
barely provided with motivation or in- 
terior illumination of any sort. Har- 
old Bertelsen and Richard Edwards 
sang the roles of Montresor and For- 
tunato, and Alice Wieland the rol 
of the streetwoman. The production 
was designed by Richard Mason. 
The Perry opera occupied the sec 
ond half of a program otherwise de 
voted to Haydn’s Symphony No. 75 
(believed to be a first American per 
formance) ; Robert Volkmann’s Ove 
ture to Shakespeare’s “Richard III’; 
and Lalo’s Scherzo for Orchestra. 


C. 


Opera Players Offer 
Kassern and Weill Work 


Twenty-five years ago, the Prov- 
incetown Players gave the premieré 
of a play by Lula Vollmer called 
“Sun-Up”, seit in the Appalachians 
and dealing with mountain folk. It 
proved a hit and later was moved uy 
to Broadway where it ran for tw 
vears. On Nov. 10, 1954, the Opera 
Players in the Provincetown Play 
house gave the premiere of Tadeusz 
Kassern’s American folk opera in one 
act (two scenes) based on this play 
and bearing the same title. It ‘ns 
performed in a stage version but witl 
the orchestral score arranged for twe 
pianos and percussion. 

Unfortunately, the play has dated 
sadly since the 1920s, and Mr. Kas- 
sern’s musical setting is almost to 
tally devoid of dramatically effective 
musical ideas, color, vigor, and atmos 
phere “ven in orchestral form, it 
would still be a tissue of clichés, and 
most of the vocal parts are too like 
recitative to have any thrust or eme 
tional power. 

The cast was made up of Ethel 
Erdos, as Widow Cagle; Ruth Willis, 
as Emmy; George Ritner, as the 
Stranger; and Fred Patrick, as Sher 
iff Jim Weeks. A mixed chorus of 
seven voices provided off-stage bar 
ber-shop interludes and sound effects 
Miss Erdos certainly did not look 
act like a weather-beaten mountain 
woman, but she sang with pleasant 
tone and genuine feeling. Mr. Ritner 
was also highly unconvincing as a 
mountain boy, but he sang distinctly, 
if with a rather thin tone. Miss 
Willis was shrill on top tones but 
otherwise effective, and Mr. Patrick 
did full justice to the “ham” in the 
Sheriff's role. The pianists were Paul 
Aron and Allen Brings, and Gilbert 
Breines provided the percussion. 

The second half of the evening was 
devoted to Kurt Weill’s opera buffa, 
“The Tsar Has His Photograph 
Taken”, a noisy, over-scored, vocally 
clumsy work, with a weak libretto by 
Georg Kaiser, last given at the Juil- 
liard School ‘of Music, on Oct. 27, 
1949. 

In spite of the fact that the works 
given at this performance were dis- 
piriting, the Opera Players deserve 
credit for presenting music might 
otherwise not be heard.—R. 


Walter Eisenberg To Lead 
Colorado Springs Symphony 


CoLorano Sprincs, Cor. — Walter 
Eisenberg has been appointed con- 
ductor of the Colorado Springs Sym- 
phony, in addition to his posts as con- 
ductor of the Pueblo Symphony and 
a member of the faculty of Pueblo 
Junior College. 
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The Oak Ridge School of Music, 
which opened its doors last June for 
two summer sessions of six weeks 
each, has expanded to an enrollment 
of 100 students and a faculty of seven 
for its first regular academic year. 
The idea of establishing a music 
school in Oak Ridge was first con- 
ceived by Agi Jambor, herself tic 
widow of a research physicist, who 
developed an interest in the atom- 
conscious community when she filled 
an engagement as soloist with the Oak 
Ridge Symphony in 1951. The en- 
thusiastic response of the scientists 
and their families to Miss Jambor’s 
solo appearance and subsequent re- 
citals led her to plan the founding of 
a music school. It was her hope that 
Oak Ridge might become a_ strong 
regional center, able to provide quali- 
fied music instruction on a_profes- 
sional level. The director of the new 
school is Daniel Bristow. The full 
curriculum includes piano, theory and 
musicologyv, voice, strings, and winds 
Miss Jambor will hold master classes 
in piano and ensemble from time to 
time, 


The University of Miami opera 
vorkshop, in collaboration with the 
unior Opera Guild of Miami, will 
present Rossini’s “The Barber of Se- 
ille” in English at the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs biennial co 
ention in Miami next spring. The 


pecial convention performance will 
e given on April 22 at the Dade 
County Auditorium The univer- 
ity opened its new Arnold Volpe 


Buildings, an addition to the facilities 
if the school of music, on Nov. 18. 


The Lamont School of Music, of 
he University of Colorado, is now 
iffering a Bachelor of Music degree 
with a major in accordian. It is be- 
lieved to be the first time that a 


recognized dezree has been made 
available in this field 
The Vine Street Musical Work- 


shop, Hollywood, Calif., recently hon- 
ored the first scholarship student of 
the Charles Wakefield Cadman Me- 
morial Fund, Charles Kelso Hoag, in 
a chamber-music concert that also 
paid tribute to Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, who was present, celebrating 
her 97th birthday. 


Two University of Texas com- 
posers, Kent Kennan and Clifton Wil- 
liams, were represented in the school’s 
Fine Arts Festival last month. Vic- 
tor Alessandro led the San Antonio 
Little Symphony in “Il Campo dei 
Riori” by Kent, a Prix de Rome win- 
ner, in a matinee concert on Nov. 17. 
Williams’ First Rondo Concertante 
was performed by the full San An 





tonio Symphony, also under Mr. Ales- 
sandro, the same evening. 


Friends University, \Vichita, Kan., 
will present the complete “Christmas 
Oratorio” of Bach for the ninth con- 
secutive season this month. The Bach 
performance forms part of a_three- 
day festival inaugurated by the uni- 
versity three years ago. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College lias 
announced the appointment of Gilbert 
Spector as director of the music de- 
partment, succeeding the late Walter 
Gilewicz. 


Music Workshop Open 
For String Players 


A series of chamber-music work- 
shops, under the auspices of the So- 


ciety for Strings, Inc., a non-profit 
organization for the development of 


string plavers, was opened on Nov. 
14, at the Studios of the National Or- 
chestral Association, 130 West 56th 
Street, New York City. They will 
continue each Sunday at 6 p.m. Play- 
ers are formed into groups and ro- 
tated according to ability, their play- 
ing being criticized by committee 
members. The workshops are under 
the direction of performing artists, 
ind are open to amateur and profes- 
sional string players, as well as to 
auditors. 

Members of the workshop commit- 
tee include Leon Barzin, conductor ; 
John = Corighano, Samuel Dushkin, 
Broadus Erle, Felix Galimir, Szymon 
Goldberg, Daniel Guillet, William 
Kroll, Hans Letz and Robert Mann, 
violinists; Leonard Rose, Janos Scholz 
and Luigi Silva, cellists The presi- 
dent of the Society for Strings, which 
was chartered in 1952, is Ivan Gala- 
mian, member of the faculty of the 
Curtis Institute of Music. 

\ series of chapters of the societies 
in other cities has been projected 


Juilliard Opera to Give 
“Idomeneo” in English 


The Juilliard Opera 

perform Mozart's “Idomeneo”, in a 
new English version by Sherry Man 
gan, on Jan. 27, 1955, the anniversary 
of the composer's birth. Other pro- 
luctions planned by the organization 
include Rossini’s comic opera “Le 
Comte Orv”, in an English translation 
by Robert A. Simon, and Puccini's 
“La Boheme” in a new English ver 
sion by Marion Farquhar, to be com- 
pleted in 1955. The translations have 
been commissioned for the organiza- 
tion by the Juilliard Musical Foun 
dation. 


Theater will 


RECEPTION. Artur Rubinstein is entertained following his concert in 
Muskegon, Mich., for the Civic Music Association. Seated, Mrs. Arnold 
G. Anderson, vice-president; Mr. Rubinstein; and Mrs. H. Andrew 
Hanson, Standing, right, H. Winston Hathaway, Mr. Rubinstein’s host, 
and H. Andrew Hansen, president of the association 
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tralto; Raymond Smith, tenor; an 
Lawrence Davidson, Metropolitan | 
Opera bass. Albert S. Heald was the 
organist. 

The Quartetto Italiano returned 
twice in two weeks to Jordan Hall in 
the University Celebrity Series. This 
marvelous Italian ensemble, with its 
perfection of technique and express.ve 
adjustment, clear, light tone and 
Mediterranean warmth, triumphed 
completely. 

Reah Sadowsky, a pianist of highiy 
resourceful technique and an_ in- 
tellectual endowment that is excep 
tional, made one of her rare appear 
ances at Jordan Hall, Nov. 4. Her 
program had two highlights, Robert 
Moevs’s Sonata of 1950, and Ravel's 
“Gaspard de la Nuit”. Moevs’s long, 
demanding, one-movement 
a test of digital and expressive pow- 
ers, and perhaps not worth all the 
effort. But it displayed Miss Sadowsky 
tenacious and thoroughgoing 
musician. She believes in the piece, 
and it is refreshing to encounter that 
degree of artistic honesty and devo 
tion. 

Pianist Jan Smeterlin, who at birt! 
evidently was endowed with a rare gift 
for playing Chopin, returned to Jor 
dan Hall on Nov. 5. He has always 
had a devoted following in Boston, 
since his local debut more than twe 
a following which prop 
erly appraises the clean grace of his 
plaving 

The Zimbler Sinfonietta, « 
of string players from the 
Symphony, began their sixth season at 
Jordan Hall, Nov. 10. One of the two 


Sonata is 


as a 


decades ago, 


mposed 


Boston 


foremost items of the evening was 
Arthur Berger’s “Three Pieces for 
String Orchestra”, music of logic, 
accomplished craft in scoring, and an 


idiom neither mathematically in the 
future nor old-fashioned. Alan Schul- 
man’s Theme and Variations, con 
versely, is a peculiar juxtaposition of 
the old and new, but full of tunes, 
and sounding quite attractive. Joseph 
De Pasquale took the solo viola part 
with all his usual rishness of tone and 
polished execution 

The program otherwise consisted of 
Bonporti’s Concerto Grosso, Op. 11, 
No. 5, with Greorge Zazofsky as the 
excellent principal violin; four harpsi 
chort Sonatas of Scarlatti, set fortl 
nimbly by Fernando Valenti, and th« 
Bach Concerto in C minor, with Mr 
Valenti and Daniel Pinkham as _ the 
two harpsichord — soloists yRUS 
DURGIN 


Opera Films 
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the film score is so carefully cut and 
put together again and so sympa 
thetically conducted by Franz Al 
lers that it does not seriously of 
fend the sensibilities. 

Handling the lines, spoken on 
sung, of the characters are Con 
Brigham, both Hansel and 
Anna Russell, the Witch; 
Mildred Dunnock, the Mother; 
Frank Rogrei, the Father; Delbert 
Anderson, the Sandman: Helen 
Boatwright, the Dew Fairy. The 
\pollo Boys Choir, with a larget 
share in the proceedings than in 
the original, sings simply and ce 
lightfully, as do the soloists. Anna 
Russell deserves special mention 
for her Rosina Rubylips, who re 
sembles a mad, cackling 


stance 
Gretel: 


Beatrice 


Lillie and is just as funny. John 
Paul directed this ‘Technicolor 
Film against settings by Evalds 


Dajesskis, and James Summers de 

signed the characters. Children 

should — especially appreciate the 

film, but adults will enjoy it, too. 
RAYMOND ERICSON 
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Israel Philharmonic 
To Have New Home 


Tet-Aviv.—A symbolic dedication 
concert of the partly finished new 
auditorium for the Israel Philhar- 
monic was given by the ensemble 
on Oct. 31. This occasion was in 
honor of Frederic R. Mann, of 
Philadelphia, who was making a 
brief visit to Israel with his wife. 
The new structure, which will bear 
his name, was begun with the help 
of a $250,000 gift from the Ameri- 
can patron of music. It is designed 
to hold 3,000, and will form part of 
a cultural center being erected by 
the City of Tel-Aviv and the 
American Fund for Israel Institu- 
tions, of which Mr. Mann is a 
vice- president. 

The first subse ago concert by the 
Israel Philharmonic Tel-Aviv had 
previously marked the opening of its 
nineteenth season, which is to include 
a number of novelties. Igor Mar- 
kevitch conducted Cimarosa’s Con- 
certante for two flutes and orchestra; 
Stravinsky’s Divertimento from “The 
Fairy’s Kiss”; and two hymns, “Israel 
est vivante” and “Hymn de Sion” by 
Milhaud, as well as Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 2. Mr. Markevitch, a 
strong contender against routine, 
stamped the performances with his re- 
freshing personality. The Beethoven, 


if not fully polished, had rhythmic 
verve and expressive climaxes. He 
was in his best element in the Stra- 
vinsky work. 


\s in the past, the orchestra will 
have no permanent conductor this sea- 
son, but seven guest conductors will 
appear in the ten subscription con- 
Besides Mr. Markevitch, they 
will include Sergiu Celibidache, Paul 


Kletzki, Efrem Kurtz, Fernando Pre- 
vitali, and Carlo Maria Giulini. A 
| | conductor will also be chosen to 
ippear. The soloists include Marian 
\nderson (who will sing Brahms’s 


“Alto Rhapsody” with Hebrew text) ; 
regor Piatigorsky, playing Bloch’s 
“Schelomo”; the Italian soprano Mas- 


cia Predit, in songs by Moussorgsky ; 


\ldo Ciecolino, pianist, in Falla’s 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain” and 
Honegger’s Concertino. The local 
pianist Yahli Wagman will be soloist 
) Khacl aturian’s Piano Concerto. 
Honegger’s “King David” will be 


given with the 
Aviv Chamber 


assistance of the Tel- 
Choir. In addition to 





planning another tour of the United 
States in the 1956-57 season, under 
he management of S. Hurok, the 


Israel Philharmonic Orchestra is also 


to tour Europe during next May and 
June, playing in Scandinavia, France, 
Italy, Britain, Switzerland and Hol- 
land. In the last-named country the 
ameeiil le will appear during the Hol- 
land Music Festival. Forty-two con- 
certs, in all, will be given on the 
European tour, under the batons of 
Paul Paray and Paul Kletzki— 
SAMUEL MATALON 


Santa Barbara Opera 
Bows with “Butterfly” 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF.— 
Barbara Civic Opera 
made its formal bow with two per- 
formances of “Madama Butterfly” at 
the Lobero Theater. Constantine Cal- 
linicos, the company’s musical direc- 
tor, kept the drama moving, and had 
his forces under control at all times. 
Personable Marcella Reale realized the 
possibilities of the title role without 
overacting, and her voice met the de- 
mands of the role with fair success. 
Lincoln Clark, though not a com- 
pletely satisfactory Pinkerton vocally, 
made the character effective dramatic- 
ally William Collier portrayed 
Sharpless, and Eleanor Collier, Su- 
zuki. The stage direction was vital 
and convincing, under Amelio Colan- 
toni. Attractive sets were designed by 
Elizabeth B. Knowles and painted by 


—The Santa 
Association 
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ROBERT SCHUMANN. This water 


color portrait by an anonymous 
artist (made about 1836) appears 
among many illustrations in the 
Peters Edition “Music Calendar 
1955”, now available, listing im- 
portant musical events that hap- 
pened on each day of the year 


Douglass Parshall. Charles Perlee 
was the chorus master. The orchestra 
of thirty players provided an excel- 
lent accompaniment under Mr. Cal- 
linicos’ direction. William Collier is 
president of the Civic Opera Associ- 
ation —ARTHUR WILLIAM WOLF 


AFM To Use Insurance 
Commissions To Aid Music 


A plan has been announced by Al 
Manuti, president of Local 802, Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, to util- 
ize the insurance commissions from 
its welfare fund (which will be chan- 
neled into a separate corporation) to 
provide for community cultural pur- 
poses, especially for free music in New 
York City. It will use the commis- 
sions to pay for free musical per- 
formances of all types, and to encour- 
age private groups to make matching 
appropriations for such performances. 
The union will allocate the entire brok- 
erage c mmissions from the placement 
of the insurance on its welfare fund 
to a corporation licensed by the insur- 
ance department of the State of New 
York, and known as the Musicians’ 
Service Corporation. Officials of the 
corporation will not receive any profits 


from the organization or draw any 
expenses from it. Commissions based 
on the policy’s present coverage 


amount to an estimated $25,000, but it 
is intended to extend the coverage to 
other branches of the profession 


Little Singers’ Congress 
Planned at Paris in 1955 


Paris.—A special Congress of the 
International Federation of Little 
Singers will be held here in July, 
1955. The federation includes over 
2,000 choirs in 61 countries, 265 of 
which are in the United States. Re- 
gional conventions are being planned 
in the fall of 1955 in the United 
States, in such cities as New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati and Phil- 
adelphia, to act on the proposals 
brought up by the Paris convention. 
Msgr. Fernand Maillet, federation 
president and music director of the 
founding body, will attend these meet- 
ings while he is in this country for a 
tour of the Little Singers of Paris. 


Amato Opera To Make 
New England Visits 


The Amato Opera is giving a series 
of midweek out-of-town performances 
in cities easily accessible to New York, 
it is announced by Anthony Amato, 
its director. The first of these engage- 
ments was in Puccini’s “La Boheme” 
in New London, Conn., on Nov. 30, 
followed by another hearing of the 
work in New Haven on Dec. 8. The 
company will continue to give regular 
weekend performances at its theater 
in Bleecker Street. 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-690C 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


American Debut Tour March 1955 


Wilhelm Furtwangler and the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conductor 


_ Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, Guido Cantelli, Conductors 


_ Spring of 1955 Pacific Coast Tour x - 
Jan.-Mar. 1956 





1st Transcontinental Tour 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Persenal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd _ Tour Orchestra 


By Popular Demand—2nd American Tour—Fali 1955 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


introducers of the International Song Hit “The Happy sé 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold _ Edith Moeller, Conductor 


Winter of 1956 Return of 


Virtuosi di Roma 


with Ornella Santoliquido & Massimo Amfitheatrof 
____ By arr. with A. Morini 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown | 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


8th Consecutive Season 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 Prof. Ferdinand Grossman, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Trapp Family Singers 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Versonal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Carolers 


Maie Quartet, Soprano, Pianist 
Personal Direction: Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


__ Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 


Kurt Weinhold Company of Nine 


(6 persons) 


Harp Quintet 


Personal Direction: 





DANCE ATTRACTIONS 





Return of the One and Only 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Sergei Denham, Director 


‘Mata and Hari and Company 


Musical Director: Lothar Peri 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Dance Satirists 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





MARY HUNTER'S 
Musical Americana 


The Romance of America in Song and Dance 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, _ Schang & Brown 


NEW! 
(20 Persons} 








Mari rina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 


Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 








FEDERICO Rey and PILAR Gomez 


Spanish and Latin American Dancers 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 








MUSICAL AMERICA 
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~ Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
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THE | 
MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC If 


Janet D. Schenck, Director 


BACHELOR and MASTER of MUSIC DEGREES 
Diploma and Post Graduate Diploma 


Preparatory Department 


Applications for the Fall term of 1955 


accepted after January 1 


For information write 


REGISTRAR 
THE MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


238 East 105th Street, New York 29, N. Y. 

















